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SOURCES OF DANGER. 

‘*'l'ag time has arrived for both a closer union and greater dis- 
tance between the Old World and the New. Tne former indis- 
criminate welcome to our prairies and the present invitation to 
these palaces of art and industry mark the passing period. Un- 
watched and unheaithy immigration can no longer be permitted to 
our shores. We must have a national quarantine against disease, 
pauperism and crime, We do not want candidates for our hospitals, 
our poorhouses or our jails. We cannot admit those who come to 
undermine our institutions and subvert our laws. But we will gladly 
throw wide our gates for, and receive with open arms, those who by 
intelligence and virtue, by thrift and loyalty, are worthy of receiv- 
ing the equal advantages of the chee gift of Americen citizen- 
ship. The spirit and object of this exhibition are peace and kin- 
pre =the i —-~ ed M. Depew, in his Columbian Oration at Chicago, 
October 21, 1892. 
DEATH is no respecter of rank. It enters and deso- 
lates all homes, from the highest to the lowest. The 
fate of the beloved wife and mother who has just died 
in the White House will be ours. Tears must flow ; 
but the busy world will move on for all, except those 
linked to the departed by ties of love and lineage. A 
very pretty and pathetic story is this one of the court- 
ship and marriage of the struggling young lawyer and 
the Oxford maiden. Both reared in the country vil- 
lages of the West, they rose and rose together, by slow 
and regular progression, to the highest place of honor 
in this land. Children were born to them, and in time 
grandchildren. Theirs has been a peaceful life, since 
they emerged from the cloudland of struggle and stress, 
and they have dwelt together very happily until this 
visit from the Sunderer of Joys and the Destroyer of 
Homes. Peace; and Gop’s .mercy to the bereaved 


family. 














THE article by JAMES G. BLAINE in the current North 
American Review does not ‘*‘ read like BLAINE” at all. 
And yet James G. BLAINE may have written it. Who 
knows? But it was not the BLAINE we all know. 

On the return of the BLaInEs to their beautiful 
home in Lafayette Square, Washington, the big house 
mastiff ‘‘ Lion ” was lving on the sidewalk waiting to 
receive them, and showed every manifestation of delight 
when Mrs. BLAINE stooped down to pet him, ‘ Lion” 
must be an exceeding fine dog. 


THE COLUMBUS celebration in Brooklyn, on October 
2ist, was entirely successful. A military and civic 
parade of great magnitude occurred. The beautiful 
archway erected in commemoration of the soldiers and 
sailors who fell in the Civil War was seen in all its 
grandeur for the first time by many thousands of New 
Yorkers. 


THE visit of ANTHONY J. DREXEL and GEORGE W. 
Cuitps to Chicago was a memorable event during 
Dedication week. The great City of the Lakes owes 
much to the DREXEL family. The late JosEPH W. 
DREXEL laid out and gave to its citizens the splendid 
boulevard that bears his name. We all remember 
what Mr. AnrHony J. DREXEL has recently done for 
Philadelphia. The two philanthropists are about un- 
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dertakirg a practical bit of benevolence that is no less 
noble because it may pay its way. As Mr. CHILDs truly 
says, it is quite essential that prospective visitors to 
the Columbian Exhibition shall have an assurance that 
they will be able to secure accommodations on their 
arrival. He and Mr. DREXEL are said to be planning a 
monster hotel for the great public that shall comfort- 
ably house and feed six thousand guests. The uniform 
charge per head wiil be one dollar per day for lodging 
and table d’héte meals at fifty and seventy-five cents. 
If the expenses of the investment are met these gentle- 
men will be satisfied. It is a practical act of unselfish 
generosity. 


THE United States has recognized President CRESPO, 
of Venezuela. So that, anyone having business with that 
somewhat ‘‘ dissolving view ” dignitary will be careful 
to address as above. Some day, when the revolution- 
ists recognize the president, too far away from home, 
Uncle Sam's recognition willnot save him. The leaders 
of the recent anti-CRESPISTAS are in jail. It will be 
in order to keep them there long enough to find out 
what Venezuela is going to do about recent outrages 
upon foreign sailors and merchants who happened to be 
down there under the protection of their respective 
flags. If some of these revolutionary republics were 
called to account occasionally, it would go far to make 
them peaceful. Chili is behaving nicely since her mis- 
take with Uncle Sam. 


On the 4th of March, 1893, the Inman Steamship 
Company, which is now virtually: an American line, 
will begin to sail to and from Southampton instead of 
Liverpool. The latter city was too far out of the direct 
line to London, too careless of passengers’ comfort, too 
wicked and too—Liverpool. Southampton ‘is, and will 
remain for a time, the reverse of these. Come to think 
of it, Liverpool has a few shipping offices left. 


CHOOSING A PRESIDENT. 


pas people of these United States have neglected 

being very fiery, very passionate, during the 
present Presidential campaign. They have pursued 
their course, orators and electors, very much as though 
they had some business to attend to, and the way to 
attend to it was in a plain, straightforward manner. 
It is one of the commonplaces of remark, that per- 
sonalities are pretty generally omitted. Let us hope 
that this is not because the names of the two principal 
candidates have been before the public previously in 
the same way, but rather that it is a sign of progress 
that will have ample development in the future; and 
that personal vituperation was merely a bad fashion 
that has permanently passed away. 

The campaign is a contest regarding political and 
economic principles, and is not based upon the question 
whether this set of men or that, or this party or that, 
shall hold the reins of power for another four years. 
We have approached closely to the ideal of WASHINGTON 
and the founders of the Republic. They believed that 
the great political contest of the American people 
should be a combat of ideas, and not regarding men 
and things, the strife for the emoluments of office being 
the latter. It is to be admitted that there have been 
adventitious aids in depriving the campaign of excite- 
ment. The first of these was the cholera scare that 
pervaded the centers of population, and following this 
was the Columbian celebrations. When the energies of 
great cities concentrate themselves upon spectacular 
display, and those that do not see them read of them 
with bated breath, what one political party can do in 
the same respect with the view of making itself more 
impressive to the popular imagination than what the 
other party can do, palls upon the mind. Perhaps we 
can draw a lesson from this, too, and realize that torches 
and uniforms do not advance a public question an iota 
toward a just solution. 


THE greatest lesson of the Presidential campaign 
period—growing out of the cholera scare—is, perhaps, 
the riveting of public attention to our imbecile immi- 
gration privileges. There has been acute recognition 
of the matter for a long time, but what politician, 
powerful enough, would have dared to break the ice, 
and thereby have alienated from himself future possible 
votes! But the theme has been projected, the press has 
taken it up ; ONCE A WEEK has sought faithfully to bring 
the subject to public attention ; Mr. DEPEW, in the very 
front rank of the leaders of his party, has descanted 
eloquently upon it at the opening of the great celebra- 
tion at Chicago, and it only remains now for politicians 
and statesmen to take hold and embody the prevailing 
sentiment into national Jaws. 

THE peculiarity of the Presidential campaign is 
marked by still another event, the presence of a third 
party in the field, and the possibility of the Electoral 
College failing to show a majority of votes for any one 
candidate, and the election, consequently, going to the 
House of Representatives. This has occurred only twice 
in our history—when THOMAS JEFFERSON was elected 
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for his second term in 1800, and when JoHN Quincy 
ADAMS was elected in 1824. Of course, we remember 
also the Electoral Commission of 1876. 


THE present ccntest is a little tinged with a chanee 
of this kind: Suppose the Farmers’ Alliance candi- 
date should be entitled to a few votes in the Elec. 
toral College that, thrown to one of the other candj- 
dates, might elect him? If cast independently, in any 
event they would only amount to a demonstration that 
a small party existed that had aims, and this could 
harldly be accounted of much: practical value. The 
third party might be open to a compromise, it might 
accept some promise of favors, or of legislation that 
could be considered valuable in furthering its aims in 
return for its decisive votes, for one or more electors of 
the party might stand on the original intention of the 
Constitution, and vote according to individual dictates, 
either of a public or personal nature. It is true there 
never has been an electoral vote of the latter kind to 
which importance was attached, but precedents do not 
always hold. 


THE cruiser Yorktown has returned to San Francisco 
from Behring Sea. She covered more than nine thou- 
sand miles. Thousands of young seals were saved from 
destruction. The Bear and the Adams remain in the vi- 
cinity of Oonalaska to guard the rookeries.. During the 
season one American and five British vessels were seized 
by the Russians for sealing inside the limits of the seal- 
ing islands belonging to the czar. The boundary estab- 
lished by the Russian Government is run nine miles 
from, and in a circuit around, the islands. The crews of 
the captured vessels, it is said, have been sent to San 
Francisco, while the offending vessels were sold or 
burned. The Yorktown left New York October 8, 1891, 
for Chili by way of Montevideo and the Straits of Ma- 
gellan. She has run twenty-eight thousand four hun- 
dred miles, and has made an honorable record as a 
cruiser. 


THE new cruiser Cincinnati will be launched at 
Brooklyn, November 7th. She is three thousand tons, 
and belongs to the class of protected cruisers. A Cin- 
cinnati girl from Walnut Hills will christen her. A 
bottle of wine, American vintage, will be used in the 
ceremony. Walnut Hills is a pleasant locality, anda 
bottle of American wine — so long as wine is the stand- 
ard liquid for the purpose —is just the right brand to 
break across the bow of the Cincinnati. Most Cincin- 
nati people prefer beer; but the new cruiser being in 
the government service, probably demanded something 
“better.” Here’s'to the Cincinnati! May her lines be 
cast in pleasant places; but, if in troublous waters she 
be ever cruising, may the flag at the stern wave in vic- 
tory, with honor. 

+ @ + 
THE UNCERTAINTIES OF ASTRONOMY. 

THE sun has just suffered the shock of an eclipse and 
the savants think that Jupiter has a fifth moon. 

If there be anything that civilized man has been in- 
clined heretofore to term an exact science it is astronomy. 

The mathematical prediction of eclipses, of the transits 
of Mercury and Venice, the occultations, conjunctions and 
other phenomena connected with the relations of the 
planets and fixed stars, and the periods of comets, have 
certainly seemed to give the lay student the right to as- 
sert this of astronomy. 

There have always been two parties with regard to the 
truth of the nebular hypothesis; it is also true that no 
two astronomers agree exactly on the elements of the 
planets. But these differences have been condoned, as it 
were, in view of the grand general admission by all the 
leading astronomers as to certain accepted facts. Pre- 
eminent among these facts was the number of moons, or 
satellites, attributed to Jupiter; and when Professor E. 
E. Barnard, of the Lick Observatory, alleges that he has 
discovered a new (fifth) moon circling around Jupiter, and 
is, moreover, backed up in the assertion by Assistant Pro- 
fessor Taylor Reed, of Princeton, there comes to us 4 
startling sense of the uncertainty of even this royal 
science, stistained, though it is always supposed to be, by 
the most unerring and exact observation and mathe- 
matical demonstration. 

The satellites of Jupiter were the first diseovery made 
by Galileo with his telescope in 1610. From that time 
down to the present, a period lacking only eighteen years 
of being three centuries, the completeness as well as the 
accuracy of Galileo’s discovery has never been questioned. 
Yet countless observations of Jupiter have been made in 
all parts of the world by innumerable astronomers, pro- 
fessional and amateur, and with the aid of all the greatest 
existing telescopes. Is it not, then, a most startling as- 
sertion that at this late date an addition to the satellite 
family of Jupiter should have been discovered, and this, 
too, with no subordinate proposition that the object is a 
new creation or emanation from the parent orb ? 

It appears, then, that all the astronomers, from Galileo 
down to Barnard and Reed, have been mistaken in sup- 
posing that Jupiter has only four moons; and all the 
telescopes that have heretofore been directed a countless 
number of times against that planet (including the 
Princeton telescope) have hitherto failed to discover the 
fifth satellite. With all due respect to Messrs. Barnard 
and Reed, this is a very remarkable situation of affairs— 
if true. And yet, the announcement of this discovery 
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has been generally accepted without the slightest ques- 
tion, or even an expression of wonderment on the part of 
anyone, as to what previous astronomers and telescopes 
have been about that Jupiter’s fifth satellite has eluded 
them for nearly three hundred years. 

It might. properly cause Herschel, Arago and Proctor 
to turn in their graves. : 

According to Professor Barnard, the newly discovered 
fifth satellite is 112,400 miles from the center of Jupiter, 
and has a period of 11 hours, 56 minutes, 40 seconds. If 
these figures be correct, it should be, not the fifth satellite 
but the first, and the order of them all should be changed. 
The reason for this will be seen in the following old and 
new tables: 





PERIOD. MILES PERIOD. MILES 
D. H. M. FROM CENTER. D. H. M. FROM CENTER, 
st Sat. 1. 18. 28 262,000 jist Sat. 11. 56 112,400 
ha ac 8. 13. 43 . 417,000 (2d “ 1,18. 28 000 
sa. By ma : 3 a¢ —— 
bad . 16. 32 171, . . 8.4 
= = 5th * 16. 16. 82 1,171,000 





The order, it will be found, is regular in relation to dis- 
tance and period. The fifth satellite is reported to be the 
nearest to the planet, and to have the shortest period 
(naturally enough). The matter of the periods of the 
planets is, as we have stated, one of extreme doubt, since 
no two astronomers agree exactly regarding them. Sir 
William Herschel expressed himself as to this question as 
not believing that any astronomer knew the period of 
Venus (for example). Now it is much more difficult to 
obtain exactly the periods of the satellites of Jupiter than 
of the planets, because, as was discovered by the Danish 
astronomer, Roemer, they are erratic in their apparent 
motion, and the observation of this fact enabled him to 
discover the true law of the propagation of light. Professor 
Pickering cabled from Areguipa; Peru, under date of 
October 14th, that the period of the (so-called) first satel- 
lite was 12 hours, 55 minutes, whereas it is set down 
by all the authorities, including Lockyer, at 1 day, 18 
hours, 28 minutes. Pickering’s statement would better 
apply to the new discovery. In regard to the second 
satellite, we have one table which gives it a period of 
8 days, 14 hours, 14 minutes (Robert Grant, professor of 
astronomy, Glasgow), while other authorities that we have 
consulted give it 8 days, 13 hours, 43 minutes. 

A curious fact which we have not seen mentioned in 
the astronomies is the relation of the periods of the satel- 


lites to each other. Thus, taking our second table, the- 


second period will be found to be nearly double the first, 
the third double the second, and the fourth double the 
third ; it fails as to the fifth, and is of course not exact in 
any instance. It is also curious in this connection that if 
the average of the periods of the outer planets be multi- 
plied by 2.29, it will give the average of the periods of the 
inner planets. And, holding that the figures of the ele- 
ments of the planets and satellites are only approximate 
as given by the astronomers—according to their. own con- 
fession, tacit or open—these coincidences are not undeserv- 
ing of confidence. 

Professor Young, of Princeton, is reported to have said 
that there are only four telescopes in this country through 
which the fifth satellite can be seen. Surely, it is not pro- 
posed to get up a “corner” on this object ? As the differ- 
ence in distance between the newly discovered body and 
the one hitherto supposed to be the moon nearest to Ju- 
piter is only one hundred and fifty thousand miles, and 
the four moons have been seen by means of a multitude 
of telescopes in this country, and as the new satellite is 
said by Professor Barnard to be of the thirteenth magni- 
tude—this statement by Professor Young is certainly re- 
markable (if true). 

But the main question is whether the object seen by 
Professors Barnard, Reed and Young is actually a newly 
discovered satellite of Jupiter, or, possibly, a variable star 
—such as the one which has appeared twice this year in 
the constellation Auriga, or the one which appeared in 
Andromeda half.a dozen years ago. The hypercritical 
lay mind, in view of the many differences of opinion and 
differences on questions of fact among astronomers, will 
hesitate a long time before accepting, without further 
verification, a statement which, if true, puts to the blush 
all the astronomers, and all the telescopes as well, of the 
past three centuries. 

j ———- + @ <« 


THE PRIZE POEM. 


WE regretfully close the contest regarding the trans- 
posed poem because the letters are just beginning to reach 
us from the far-away sections of the country. We are 
compelled to divide the prize between Mrs. E. C. Long, of 
Summit street, Batavia, N. Y., and Emma E. R. Sigar, 
77 William street, East Orange, N. J. The two letters 
from these ladies bear exactly the same day and hour of 
posting. Of course, the East Orange letter reached us 
first, but the stamp on the front of the envelope showed 
that Mrs. Long’s letter was mailed at exactly the same 
time. Several hundred correct answers have been re- 
ceived. The verse selected for transposition was the sec- 
ond one from William Cullen Bryant’s ‘Journey of 
Life.” We give herewith the original verse and reprint it 
as transposed : 

‘The trampled earth returns a sound of fear— 
A hollow sound, as if I walked on tombs; 
And lights, that tell of cheerful homes, appear 
Far off, and die like hope amid the glooms. — 
A mournful wind across the landscape flies. 
And the wide atmosphere is full of sighs.” 

This was transposed by using the same words an equal 
number of times, and read as follows: 

‘*T walked amid the cheerful glooms— 
The mournful homes 
That tell of tombs 
Appear and die. 
A far-off trampled sound returns, 
A hollow sound of hope and fear, 
As if the wind-like atmosphere . 
Across the landscape lights and sighs: 
The earth is wide and full of flies.” 
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A WEEK OF THE WORLD. 


T SHOULD never be forgotten, that 
among the first messages of condol- 
ence received by President Harrison 
was one from the United Confederate 
Veterans of the Trans-Mississippi De- 
partment, who chanced to be holding 
a reunion at Dallas, Tex., when the 
sad news from the White House was 
flashed over the wires. Itis probably 
unnecessary to remind our readers 
that Republicans in Texas are scarce 
enough to be curiosities, and that all 

Confederate veterans have decided opinions about the 
Force Bill and other distinctive ideas of the President’s 
party ; nevertheless, these old ‘‘ Boys in Gray” made haste 
to resolve ‘‘ That we deeply sympathize with the President 
and family in their sad bereavement, and declare that we 
regarded Mrs. Harrison as not only an exemplary and 
warm-hearted Christian woman, but as also representing 
the highest order of American motherhood.’’ 

There is one American story-teller of no particular 
consequence who will always retain a lively sense of 
gratitude to Mrs. Harrison, for one day she helped him 
out of an embarrassing situation. He chanced to meet 
her at church, in Indianapolis, and was asked to make 
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some remarks to the Sunday-school’s very large infant 
class, of which Mrs. Harrison was manager. He made 
them; he meant well, but he had been a Sunday-school 
boy himself, in that same part of the West, many years 
before, and the contrast between the handsomely fur- 
nished infant class room and the dingy little backwoods 
church to which his memory ran back was so strong that 
he began to unload reminiscences, some of which were 
funny. Funny stories have their place, but it suddenly 
occurred to the teller, just in the middle of a yarn, that 
the proper place was not a Presbyterian. church on Sun- 
day. The infants seemed to think so, too; their lips 
twitched, but they held in bravely, looking meanwhile to 
their trusted manager for strength and support. The 
story-teller looked at her, too—out of the corners of his 
eyes—for he couldn’t for the life of him see how he was to 
end that particular story seriously and with a moral ap- 
plication. Mrs. Harrison foresaw the end; so did some 
of the children; her earnest face relaxed into a smile, and 
then the youngsters let loose a big laugh while the man 
who had made the mischief discontinued the cold sweat 
into which he had been frightened. I know thisis as I tell 
it, for I was the blundering story-teller. 

The old and stimulative saying that ‘“‘ Blood will tell” 
needs a suffix reading, ‘‘ while it lasts.”” The recent sale 
of Savernake Forest, the grandest bit of English wood- 
land not owned by royalty, was made to pay the debts of an 
English nobleman, who also is the most prominent of dis- 
gusting boors in the United Kingdom. Yet this spend- 
thrift, drunkard, debauchee and unspeakable rowdy claims 
descent from Scotland’s greatest king, Robert Bruce. By 
what will seem to some good people the irony of fate, the 
purchaser of the estate of the two-footed beast who mas- 
querades as Marquis of Ailesbury, and under half a dozen 
other honorable titles, is a gentleman and fine fellow, 
whose money was made by brewing beer. Some other 
good people will see a saving clause in the fact that the 
beer was the best of its kind, while the blood had become 
as bad as any in all England. 

Recent advices from the island of Hayti indicate that 
some of the natives are trying to drag themselves from 
their inglorious ease and get up a new revolution. So 
much money has been taken from that unhappy island by 
the various patriots who have gone from the presidency 
into involuntary exile that it would seem that there can 
be but little left to steal, but even a little is probably 
better than nothing to the dusky agitators of Hayti, who 
can give points on ‘“‘ patriotism for revenue only” to the 
ablest gang of political robbers in the United States. 
Americans are generally expected, as a matter of inherit- 
ance and principle, to sympathize with revolutionists 
everywhere, but any feeling Hayti-ward, when there is an 
uprising, is as good as thrown away. The opera-bouffe 
nature of Haytien politics and government isn’t charge- 
able to the color of the native skin, as some prejudiced 
Americans suppose, for the republic of San Domingo, at 
one end of the same island and with inhibitants equally 
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black, is as orderly as the United States and quite as con- 
tented. The difference between the governments of the 
two black republics is of original intention—the differ- 
ence between an honest business house and a den of 
thieves. 

’Twas sure to happen sooner or later. A Western 
miner has come in from the wilderness with a chunk of 
rock from a meteoric stone, and an assayer found the 
specimen rich in gold. Now there will be a mad rush for 
the place where “shooting stars” seem to fall, and the 
rusher will get about as much as the small boys who Icok 
for the pot of money which is supposed to ba under the end 
of a rainbow. 

Missionaries have never been suspected of speaking 
over-well of ‘‘The Heathen Chinee”; still fewer good 
words will be expected of them hereafter, for one whohad 
served twenty years in China was recently hissed in New 
York while intimating that the Celestials, while not Chris- 
tians, are quite fair specimens of humanity and possess 
many good qualities. The remarks were not made to a 
gang of corner loafers, either, but in a church and on Sun- 
day. Evidently we need more home missionaries. 

What our farmers can do when they have good roads 
is shown by the manner in which they have recently 
crowded all the Western railways with carloads of grain 
after first filling to overflowing every elevator from 
Omaha to Buffalo. There have been no Autumn rains of 
any consequence, so the roads in the rural districts are 
good, and horses can draw fully loaded wagons to mar- 
ket. There have been times when farmers who needed a 
few dollars in cash, and couldn’t get it except by selling 
some wheat, were obliged to carry the grain to town on 
horseback, a bushel or two at a time, the wet roads being 
impassable for wagons. These weren’t shiftless farmers, 
either, but as energetic as the best. Thousands of others 
have seen the time when wheat was high and in great de- 
mand while they, with full barns, were obliged to sit at 
home with bad thoughts and ugly language for company, 
all because they couldn’t get the precious stuff to the 
nearest railway station; while their roads were wet a 
wagon would sink half way to the hubs, and when it froze 
dry the surface was so rough as to knock the wagon to 
pieces. Now that the general public is rousing itself on 
the subject of good roads everywhere, the farmer ought 
to be taking to heart the lesson which is more important 
to him than to anyone else. 

Baron Hirsch, the rich Hebrew philanthropist who has 
done so much for needy members of his own race, is very 
fond of horse-racing, and is said to be the envy of all the 
young bloods who try to increase their incomes by betting, 
the baron being almost invariably a winner. The young- 
sters might be luckier if they were to follow his example 
in one particular, but there is no danger of their doing it, 
for it consists in giving away, in charity, all his winnings. 
I’ve known some men who were willing to combine bet- 
ting and charity—to a certain extent; one of them at- 
tempted to bribe fortune by offering to give ten per cent. 
of his winnings to the church, but he lost every time. 
Then he ‘‘raised the ante” to twenty per cent., but luck 
still passed him by, so he made another effort and thought 
he was really doing heaven a great favor when he offered 
to make it equal partner with him in his winnings, the 
expectation being—for he was a matter-of-fact fellow— 
without an idea of being irreverent, that heaven would in 
some way give him the “straight tip.” Again he lost, 
and yet again, until he seriously believed that Providence 
had lost sight of him; he continued, however, to offer 
higher inducements, until one day in desperation he 
offered all, and won, but he always afterward had the 
air of a man who thought himself unfairly treated. 

Old-fashioned breach-of-promise suits are seldom heard 
of nowadays, which shows that women are much-endur 
ing creatures. A suit recently brought in New Jersey 
was based on the complaint that the defendant had 


courted the plaintiff sixteen years and then married an- 
other woman. What the jury may do with the case re- 
mains to be seen; but were the jurors women, of any age, 
appearance or social condition, the defendant’s bank ac- 
count would soon become a deplorable spectacle. ‘‘ Keep- 
ing company ’”’ with one young woman is delightful to any 
man who admires the gentler sex; but the fellow who 
monopolizes a girl, keeps other men at a distance and 
hasn’t any sense of responsibility shouid be driven out of 
any society which he chances to infest. 


There are times when everyone would like to be 
authors, and the present is one of them, for the newspapers 
have just been publishing stories about an association’ of 
writers who are about to make a tour, by water, of the 
entire world. The founders of this enterprise are Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne, a novelist whose work is well known 
to the readers of ONCE A WEEK, ard Mr. Melville Phillips, 
a wide-awake newspaper man from Philadelphia. The 
plan is to take a large sea-going schooner, hurry across 
the ocean, but lounge from port to port so long as there 
is anything worth looking at and writing about. <A scien- 
tific staff is to accompany the expedition, so that nothing 
solid shall be neglected while the leaders of the enterprise 
are looking for the picturesque. What bliss! imagine a 
leisurely tour of the world, during which the tourists will 
be at home on the ship—for their families are to accom- 
pany them—and all sustained and strengthened by the as- 
surance that the peop!e they left behind will be longing 
to know of what they saw, and anxious to pay for the in- 
formation ? Some men seem born to luck. 


The strict Sabbatarimns, who insist on closing all exist- 
ing doors that are not church doors and are wondering 
whether some new ones may not be practicable, should 
take a hint from the Sunday singing class just started in 
New York by Mr. Frank Damrosch. On the very first 
day the conductor found himself face to face with more 
than two:-thousand men and women, all willing and anx- 
ious to learn to sing. As song is part of the praise service 
of all churches, it would seem that the singing school 
might seem unworldly enough to consume an hour or 
two of the time that hangs heavy on the hands of mill- 
ions of people in towns where all places but churches are 
closed on Sunday; it would at least relieve the ‘‘unco 
guid” from the charge of playing into the hands of the 
unpopular old fellow who “ fiuds some mischief still for 
idle hands to do.” JOHN HABBERTON. 
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DEATH OF MRS. HARRISON. 


THE White House is without a mistress. Its flag flies 
at half-mast, the fountains in the beautiful grounds do 
not play, the blinds on all the windows of the great man- 
sion are closely drawn, and within is the abode of sorrow. 
Mrs. Harrison, the devoted and amiable wife of the Chief 
Executive of the United States, died in the second-story 
room, at the southwest corner, at 1:40 A.M., October 25th. 
Her malady was consumption, developed from an attack 
of grippe. She died peacefully and painlessly, surrounded 
by her father, her husband, her children and grandchii- 
dren. It was the end of a gentle and beautiful life, and 
grief is felt throughout every section of the land. It is 
very sad that such an event should occur in the heat of a 
political campaign; but it is certain to temper the fierce- 
ness of the language employed by the orators of both the 
contending parties. 

Mrs. Harrison’s case has been hopeless since her return 
from the Adirondacks. She has been slowly dying before 
the eyes of her devoted watchers. The President has been 
unremitting in his attendance. Every morning, for weeks 
past, a lone and solitary man has been seen walking in 
the garden in front of the mansion, overlooking the Poto- 
mac. Slowly, and with eyes cast down, the President has 
paced back and forward along the pebbly path. During 
these days of agony, Secretary Tracy has been a devoted 
friend to the President. Grief has knit them together by 
the strongest bonds. When a great sorrow fell on the 
Secretary, three years ago, Mr. Harrison was steadfast in 
his sympathy. The President has borne his great afflic- 
tion with resignation; but he is greatly shaken in body 
and has not tried to conceal the tears that often appear in 
his eyes. Messages of condolence were received from 
Queen Victoria, Cardinal Gibbons, Ex-President Cleve- 
Iand, Ex-Secretary Blaine, and from nearly every distin- 
guished man in the United States. 

Mrs. Caroline Lavina Harrison was born in Oxford, O., 
in 1833. Her father was a pioneer Presbyterian minister, 
John Witherspoon Scott. While a student at Miami Uni- 
versity Benjamin Harrison met and loved the pretty 
daughter of the minister, and the pair were married 
October 20, 1853. In May, 1854, they settled at Indian- 
apolis, where Mr. Harrison practiced as a young lawyer. 
After the war the Harrison home became a social center 
in the beautiful Hoosier capital. In 1881 Mrs. Harrison 
entered Washington society, when her husband became 
Senator. In 1889, after a few years’ absence, the estima- 
ble lady returned as wife of the President. Her name has 
always been prominently connected with all those move- 
ments for doing good in a quiet, practical way which 
seem to have a peculiar attraction for the American 
matron. 

The funeral was a very quiet one. The family, the 
members of the cabinet and a few intimate friends were 
present in the White House. The service was read by the 
Rev. Dr. Hamlin, the President’s pastor, after which the 
body was taken to the railroad station, whence it was 
borne to Indianapolis, the former home of the deceased 
lady. 

MEDICAL HISTORY OF THE CASE. 
Dr. Gardner gives the following history of the case: 


Mrs. Harrison's illness dates from an attack of the grippe that 
seized her during the Winter of 1890-91. This was followed 8 bron- 
chitis, which lasted several weeks, but without any apparently 
serious results. 

During the Summer of 1891 she contracted a severe cold while 
at Cape May Point, and the bronchitis returned and lasted during 
the entire Summer, but no danger was apprehended. In January, 
1892, the cough again made its appearance, lasting five or six 
weeks, not severe enough to cause her to remain indoors, but 
enough to compel her to seek medical advice. 

In March Mrs, Harrison had an attack of the grippe, followed by 
pneumonia. 

After recovery, Mrs. Harrison’s cough seemed to be more per- 
sistent than ever, coming on in paroxysms and with dangerous 
symptoms. On May Ist there was quite a severe hemorrhage from 





the lungs. It was discovered that Mrs. Harrison had tuberculosis 
of the lungs in the incipient stage. x . + 7 ssa ia 
After the hemorrhage there was a distinct attack of hectic THE cgay et hates Sa acto ‘ye eeemasl 
er las graph by Merritt. 





fever, the temperature rising to about 103 degrees each night. This 


condition lasted until after Mrs. Harrison was taken to Loon Lake 
on July 6th last. 

After the first week at Loon Lake she seemed to improve in her 
general condition, the cough grew less, the temperature was some- 
what reduced, she became stronger, and her appetite improved 
considerably. But this improvement was of short duration. The 
cough returned in renewed vigor, the fever increased and the ap- 
petite failed. 

On about September ist an examination revealed a rapid prog- 
ress of the disease, and it was found that two-thirds of the right 
lung had consolidated. The ieft was at this time untouched, ap- 
parently, by the disease. With all this there was an exi:reme de- 
gree of nervous exhaustion, which was a very serious complica- 
tion. 
Before the putient was removed from Loon Lake, the President 
was told that there was no hope. Mrs. Harrison inherited tubercu- 
losis. Her brother and sister died from the disease. We did all 
that could be done, faced with the certain knowledge that there is 
nothing known that will cure consumption. 








DEATH’S RECORD IN THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Deaths have been rare under the roof of the historic 
White House, occupied as the Executive Mansion for 
nearly acentury. Since the establishment of the national 
capital at Washington at the beginning of the present 
century only seven deaths have occurred within its walls. 
Only one President’s wife heretofore died under its roof— 
Mrs. Letitia Christian Tyler, wife of President John 
Tyler. Singularly enough, her husband had succeeded to 
the Presidency by the death of William Henry Harrison, 
grandfather of the present incumbent of the Executive 
chair, who was the first President to die in the mansion. 
He was the first President to die while holding the office 
and served the shortest term of any man who was ever 
elected to the post of Chief Executive of the United States. 
He was inaugurated on March 4, 1841, and died one month 
afterward. Mrs. Tyler’s death followed within two years. 
She was an invalid when she entered the White House, 
however. 

President Zachary Taylor, whose death was caused in- 
directly by a Fourth of July celebration, was next to die. 
He sat for hours under a hot sun, drank ice water in large 
quantities and ate largely of fruit against the advice of 
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MARY LODGE McKEE. BENJAMIN HARRISON McKEE (‘* Baby McKee”). 


VIEW FROM THE FRONT OF THE EXECUTIVE MANSION, LOOKING UP PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE TOWARD THE CAPITOL. 


[The suite of apartments in which Mrs. Harrison died is in the corner shown by a cross in the picture.] 
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THE RED ROOM, EXECUTIVE MANSION. 


his physician. He was seized with cholera morbus and 
died within three days. 

President Lincoln’s thirteen-year-old son, Willie Lin- 
coln, was the next to die. His death occurred in 1862, 
when small-pox was epidemic and had invaded nearly 
every home. In spite of all precautions, the boy became 
infected with the disease. The President, who deeply 
loved all the members of his family, distracted by the 
burdens of the stormy days of the war, allowed himself 
to spend but few hours at the bedside of his dying son. 

During the second term of President Grant’s adminis- 
tration the venerable father of Mrs. Grant, known as 
Grandpa Dent, died. This was the last death of a mem- 
ber of the Presidential household before Mrs. Harrison. 

The most sensational death which has occurred in the 
White House was that of Minister Ailen, of Hawaii, who 
was dean of the Diplomatic Corps. In the midst of 
President Arthur’s New Year’s reception the venerable 
diplomat was stricken by heart disease, without warning, 
in the famous East Room. 

Only four of the ladies who have presided over the 
White House are now alive. These are Mrs. Grant, whose 
quiet, amiable life in this city was so graphically described 
in the last number of this journal; Mrs. Garfield, who 
now resides in Ohio; Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnson, who is 
at her home in Baltimore, and Mrs. Grover Cleveland. 

The tenancy of the White House by a single family is 
four, or, at best, eight years. While there, it belongs in a 
sense to the nation; its joys are the nation’s joys, and its 
griefs are the nation’s griefs. Mrs. Harrison’s death is 
like a personal affliction of the people of the United 
States. We forget in a degree that she was the Presi- 
dent’s wife; she was a woman in whom our interests 
were centered and whose life we desired to see prolonged. 
The hushed interest of the American people accompanies 
ber to her last resting-place at Indianapolis. 

The spirits of the White House have not always passed 
away in the quiet of the sick room, with no hand raised 
but in love and condolence. Passion and madness have 
ruled; Lincoln and Garfield were stricken down by assas- 
sins’ bullets, and a nation’s feelings were wrung by grief 
and amazement. 


In the early days of the war President Lincoln, pressed 
upon as no citizen of the Republic has been since its or- 
ganization, by its threatened disruption, and in dark 
hours when hope almost seemed buried, had to take upon 
himself the personal affliction of his son Willie’s sickness 
and death. 

The domestic life of the White House is close to that 





ROOM IN WHICH MRS. HARRISON DIED. 


of every family in the land. Affection goes out by a law 
of Nature to everyone standing in the position of a leader, 
let the relation be of the most narrow or most extended 
character, and whether it be social, military, religious or 
political. The private life of great leaders is pryed into 
with the most curious gaze, not in satisfaction of a morbid 
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curiosity, but because there is'a relation of a persona] 
character between him who leads and him who follows, 
and sympathy as well as curiosity is at the base of the 
feeling. The morals and habits of a nation follow closely 
upon those of its leaders, and if these are’scrutinizeq 
closely, particularly of the people newly coming forward 
to serve as public examples, it is only following an jp. 
stinct at the bottoin of which is a desire for the public 
welfare. When leaders are once implanted in the affec- 
tions of a people first preferences are forgotten, and the 
people live with their leaders, participating in their joys 
and sorrows. 

To live in the White House is to live a-life of distrac- 
tions and excitement that are apt to be far from pleasant 
in their character. Here, more than any place in this 
land, human jealousies and ambitions center. Each citj- 
zen can honorably aspire to any position under the goy- 
ernment for which he has moral and intellectual qualifi- 
cations, and, as a matter of fact, many aspire to, places for 
which they are unqualified. The chief responsibility 
rests With the President that all positions are properly 
filled, and to so fill them he has to choose from the worthy 
and unworthy, the latter often mistaken regarding them- 
selves, and it has to be done with the proper regard for 
the seotinge of every applicant. Questions regarding the 
welfare of the country, domestic and foreign, here center. 
In the controversies of nations there is no higher author- 
ity to which to appeal, and in the strife after national ag- 
grandizement ethical rules are often forgotten, standards 
of action often do not exist, and only by the intensest 
effort and application can_a ruler properly perform the 
duties thrust upon him. Every-day social duties, part of 
which are presumed to be borne by. another, make drains 
upon the nervous force of the chief ruler only less exact- 
ing than that expended in national and international re- 
lations. The sympathies of every citizen extend to Presi- 
dent Harrison in his bereavement. 

————__+ © <+-_____ 
TO CATCH ANYTHING AFLOAT! 

THE new United States armored cruiser, ‘‘ No. 3,” to 
be called the Brooklyn, will be the first warship to carry 
smokestacks one hundred feet high. When in position 
aboard the Brooklyn, her three smokestacks will exceed 
in height those now carried by any ocean-going steamer. 

The idea of introducing high smokestacks aboard 
United States warships must be credited to Commodore 
George W. Melville, chief of the Bureau of Steam Engin- 
eering, U.S. N. By their introduction the necessity for 
forced draft, to a large extent, will be eliminated. To 
secure en combustion in furnaces a strong draft is de- 
manded at all times. On shore this draft is obtainable 
through the medium of enormously tall chimneys. . 

Aboard ship there has all along been a prejudice 
against tall chimneys which has heretofore resulted in 
the use of forced draft: to secure what could not be 
afforded by short stacks. Many systems of forced.draft 
sprung into existence—but only two forms may be said te 
have secured adoption in naval ships, namely, forced 
draft on the closed fireroom system and forced draft on 
the closed ash-pit system. In the first of these two sys- 
tems the air pressure is felt directly in the fireroom. In 
the second the air is introduced under the grate bars. 

Forced draft is ruinous to furnaces and boilers, yet if 
natural draft of sufficient velocity cannot be obtained 
forced draft becomes imperative. Commodore Melville 
has held, however, that the height of a vessel’s smoke- 
stack can be increased with the certainty that each addi- 
tion will make the draft better. From actual experiments 
it can be shown that to burn thirty pounds cf coal per 
square foot of grate surface per hour there must be a dif- 
ference in pressure between the ash-pits and the uptake of 
seventy-five inches. This is anextreme limit. Asa conse- 
quence it has now been assumed that if the smokestack 
be long enough and large enough to give seventy-five-inch 
pressure, there is no necessity for forced draft. 

The principal prejudice heretofore against tall smoke- 
stacks lay in considering the question of securing them in 
stormy weather. Commodore Melville’s Bureau has so 
—- the guying and staying of the Brookiyn’s smoke- 
stacks that there is every reason to believe they will re- 
main in position as long as will the ship’s masts. The 
guys and stays of each smokestack are independent of the 
other two. This arrangement makes it possible for one 
stack to be carried away in action without insuring the 
pulling down of a second or third. 

It will be observed from the sketch on page 8 that the 
smokestacks extend above the level of the military or 
fighting tops. This arrangement is a great improvement 
over existing conditions, when the topmen are sometimes 
driven from the tops by reason of the suffocating smoke 
that rolls up to them from the low smokestacks. There is 
a great deal of sentiment connected with ~— and every 
innovation meets with opposition. But all changes are in 
the direct line of progression. The Brooklyn is a fin de 
’ siécle ship. 











“THE WHITE HOUSE,”? FRONT VIEW, OVERLOOKING THE POTOMAC. 





“THE WHITE HOUSE,’? REAR VIEW, WITH DISTANT VIEW OF NAVY DEPARTMENT BUILDING. 
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HAIL, CHICAGO! 
THE STORY OF THE COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION DEDICATION. 


‘* Columbia ! on thy brow are dewy flowers 
Plucked from wide prairies and from mighty hills.” 
= Dedication Ode. 

CHICAGO, at the close of the nineteenth century, atunes 
for the error of Salamanca and the mistake of Saint Dié. 
Subsequent to the act of the sovereign people on the 2Ist 
day of October, 1892, America is overshadowed by Colum- 
bia. The fame of the clerical, letter-writing Vespucius is 
finally eclipsed by the unveiled glory of the man of deeds, 
the great navigator. Hee 

This act of justice is the act of the people. What kings 
would not do the people have done. On this October day, 
the people, represented by a hundred thousand of them- 
selves gathered under one roof, are awed by a scene which 
pictures in an instant the triumphs of centuries. They 
see, standing elbow to elbow with bowed heads, united in 
an invocation of the Supreme benediction, a prince of the 
Church of Rome and a Protestant bishop. 

This is the climax of a celebration covering three days 
and nights. All the world joins in it. Monarchies ab- 
solute, monarchies limited, powers of all degrees {of autoc- 
racy are here; but the celebration is given under the 
auspices of the people. No nation can ignore an occasion 
like this. The czar of Russia pays his tribute, the empress 
of India hers. Kings fall into line. The royal procession 
moves, and at its head is a citizen of the republic of re- 
publics—a man of the people. 

THE INAUGURAL BALL. 

On the eve of the celebration the people make merry. 
Flowers, beautiful women, brilliant costumes, music, 
dancing, a banquet—it is fitting and most enjoyable. It 
is the verdict of those who have traveled much and min- 
gled in the society of all countries that the people have 
beaten royalty at its own game, that no such ball as this 
was ever given in any country. The scene, since the 
burning of the Metropolitan Opera House, is certainly 
unequaled for magnitude and richness of setting. Let us 
look upon it at eleven o’clock Wednesday night as the 
veteran bandmaster raises his baton for the promenade 
number. The polished floor, stretching from the foyer 
doors to the rear of the stage, reflects the dainty slippers 
of the flower of society. Joining the promenaders with 
stately step are the lady managers of the World’s Fair 
from every State in the Union, and their partners are rep- 
resentatives of foreign governments, officers of the army 
and navy and governors of States. These matrons, re- 
splendent in fine gowns and brilliant jewels and bearing 
their official dignities with grace, are dangerous rivals of 
the more simply adorned buds of the opening social sea- 
son. Let the buds, belles and matrons and their partners 
go through the dances while we glance at the double tier 
of boxes almost encircling the floor. 

First the eye is struck by the contrasts of color. The 
softer tints of the ladies’ costumes are obscured by the 
brighter red and gold and yellow which distinguishes 
diplomats, army and navy officers and members of gov- 
ernors’ staffs from plain citizens in black and white. 
Near the conventionally attired Vice-President of the 
United States isthe red hat and cloak of Cardinal Gib- 
bons and the purple gown of Archbishop Satolli, accredited 
representative of Pope Leo XIII. to the World’s Fair dedi- 
cation. Members of the President’s cabinet and the 
speaker of the House of Representatives exchange views 
upon the occasion over the box railing with justices of the 
Supreme Court. The dean of the Diplomatic Corps at 
Washington is engaged in a conversation with an ex-Presi- 
dent from Ohio. Thirty governors of States come and go 
constantly between their boxes and those of the lady 
managers of the World’s Fair, whose official protectors 
they are. As the night advances the boxes are less per- 
manently occupied. They are the rendezvous of tempo- 
rarily wearied dancers. The floor becomes more and more 
crowded. In the West the people go to balls to dance. 
Of wall-flowers there are few; of those too blasé to feel 
the inspiration of a waltz, none. The Eastern contingent 
catches tbe infection. Terpsichore rules supreme. 

Dancers from prairie towns sometimes pause to catch 
their breath for wonder. They have read in books of the 
gayety and splendor of Versailles in the Second Empire, 
but they never dreamed of seeing those visions materialize 
in prosaic America. At times they see the uniforms of a 
dozen European and Asiatic courts bunched into a space 
of half a dozen yards square, and in the background the 
red robe of acardinal. They are charmed and delighted, 
are Elgin, Peoria, Bloomington and Kankakee, but not 
abashed, for they, not these visitors of brilliunt plumage, 
enjoy the heritage of Columbus. 

THE TWO PARADES. 

As the occupants of two or three hundred carriages 
drive home from the ball they hear the sound of drums 
and the tramp of marching clans. The sun has not yet 
risen out of Lake Michigan, but the hosts are already 
assembling for the greatest popular feature of the celebra- 
tion—the civic parade. These early preparations are a 
necessity, for there are eighty thousand to be formed in 
line and there is a mile of city thoroughfares to be guarded 
against the invasion of a vaster multitude than ever be- 
fore besieged the Western metropolis. This multitude 
breakfasts early, and at nine o’clock, one who wishes toa 
cross from the northwest corner of Madison and State 
to the northeast corner of the same street, must walk a 
mile and a half west, south, east and north before ac- 
complishing his purpose. Thoughtful persons have, weeks 
before, secured all available points of observation in win- 
dows, on the roofs of buildings and on the fire escapes 
along the line of march. The department of city police 
has taken possession of fifty feet of the center of the street 
and vigorously repel every encroachment. There remains 
for a million men and women, who are determined to see 
this parade or die in the attempt, the sidewalks and a 
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narrow margin beyond. Every inch of this space is occu- 
pied long before the column starts. 

While the crowd waits the sun, in defiance of the 
official authority on weather, bursts forth and{thaws out 
the frosty drapings of the city. Terra-cotta, the new 
municipal color, has been used with discrimination and 
forms an effective. background for many a festoon of 
American national colors. Red, white and blue, Stars and 
Stripes assert themselves everywhere. The decorations, 
in keeping with the occasion, are national. In solid 
blocks at the west and east of the reviewing stand, built 
around three sides of the Custom House, the colors of 
the American flag live and move. Hundreds of school 
children are dressed in them, and when, at the command 
of those in charge of them, they rise in sections alter- 
nately, one viewing the scene at a distance and from 
above seems to see a miniature lake whose swelling 
surface has caught the colors of the fiag. 

Seated in this reviewing stand are all the visiting dig- 
nitaries, from the Vice-President, members of the Su- 
preme Court, diplomats and governors down to Con- 
gressmen and ordinary citizens. Whether it is their 
pleasure or not, they sit there for three hours while the 
parade passes, for the witnessing multitudes standing 
closely packed in the streets are as impassable as so much 
solid masonry. Fromthe Lake Front north on Wabash 
avenue and south from Lake on State street the column 
makes its way, and, turning west into Adams street, 
its head at last appears to the view of those who are 
invited to review it. After the escort of mounted and 
foot police comes Grand Marshal General Nelson A. Miles 
and his aides, escorted by the Marine Band. Then forhalf 
an hour pass those who wear the military uniforms of 
the government and of different States. Mayor Wash- 
burn is escorted by six Chicago Hussars. The city offi- 
cials and aldermen follow, and, after them, a long line 
of carriages containing State and Territorial governors 
and their staffs. The Empire State takes precedence, with 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Rhode Island, Delaware, North Carolina, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania in the order named. The new State of 
Washington comes last and its governor receives a round 
of cheers. 

The Grand Army of the Republic had fifty posts in 
line, and when they had traversed the route of the parade 
there was for a full hour a constant succession of soci- 
eties, numbering many hundreds of benevolent, bene- 
ficiary and religious organizations, each with its distinct- 
ive uniform. Most of these were escorted by bands of 
music. The end of the column was like a climax, for it 
was composed of half a dozen battalions of infantry— 
sturdy boys in blue, whom the people Jove and greeted 
with prolonged cheers. Thus ended the civic parade, but 
no such multitude as witnessed it could be dispersed 
wholly. Until nearly the dawn of another day the streets 
and places of amusement were full of people. 

THE CEREMONIES. 

The lasting impression is gained through the eye, not 
the ear. When the Protestant bishop lifts up his voice in 
prayer his words are barely audible to the army of cor- 
respondents seated close beneath the rostrum. There is 
as perfect silence as can be expected from an audience of 
a hundred thousand, but no human power of articulation 
can command the vast space between those walls. The 
ear does not hear the voice of the Protestant bishop, but the 
eye sees the red-robed cardinal standing near with bowed 
head, and the impression most to be desired is complete. 
Thus with all but the music. The addresses, the orations, 
the recitations, the presentations were made in due form, 
and have become history. The here acting President of the 
United States has received the buildings of the World’s 
Fair and dedicated them to that use, and as a memorial to 
the discoverer of the country of which he is the executive. 
All this is perfunctory, but what is seen is never to be for- 
gotten. 

Away at the southern end of the hall is the chorus and 
orehestra, numbering five thousand, and looking, from 
the rostrum, like a basket of flowers whose individual 
blossoms are not distinguishable. Away at the northern 
end the Mexican band beguiles the last half-hour of wait- 
ing for the platform seats to be filled. Armed soidiers in 
uniform guarding the aisles add to the impressiveness of 
the scene, and the suspense of waiting produces through- 
out the hall an electrical current of excitement which 
finds vent in prolonged cheering upon the slightest provo- 
cation. When the dignataries appear at the top of the 
central aisle leading to the rostrum and their seats, sud- 
dealy, almost en masse, this applause becomes deafening: 
To the music of this mighty chorus of adulation the white- 
bearded general of the army and the glittering array of 
lesser officers pass forward, bowing. The governors, the 
diplomats, the justices of the Supreme Court, Senators, 
Congressmen and-private citizens of prominence, all file to 
the seats reserved for them, bowing their acknowledge- 
ments to the people. 

To the right and left of the desk of the master of cere- 
monies, the director-general of the World’s Fair, are its 
president, the Protestant bishop, the Catholic cardinal 
and archbishop, the president of the lady managers, the 
authoress of the dedication ode and the two orators of the 
occasion. For many minutes the silence of all these is 
enforced. The demonstration of the people takes prece- 
dence. Finally the perfunctory programme is carried out, 
but only to poetry and music do the people pay tribute 
with intelligence. She who recites from the ode conveys 
its meaning so well with look and gestures, aided by the 
subdued musical accompaniment, that, seemingly, every 
heart in the multitude is touched. The master of the 
chorus, the orchestra leader, the writer of the ode, these 
alone have found a medium of expression in keeping with 
the size and temper of this audience. The compiler of the 
programme is wise. At the last, there is music and it is 
ended. CuRTIS DUNHAM. 


THE AMERICAN STAGE. 

In former years it was the custom of the Herald to publish, at 
the opening of the theatrical season in the Fall, interviews with the 
managers, giving the programmes or dates arranged for the future. 
Lester Wallack always protested against these pre-announcements 
on the ground that in his extended experience he had never known 
the arrangements made at the outset for the season ever to be car- 
ried out; a failure or a success, sickness or death always prevented 
and caused changes in the programme originally intended for the 
future. And it is rarely, even in theaters playing combinations 
that are booked months in advance, that the pre-arrangements are 
completed for the reasons assigned by Mr. Wallack. For instance, 
Mr. Hill announced early in the season that he had filled the time 
at his Standard Theater with “ Jane” until November 12th, as on 
the Monday ensuing, the 14th, he would produce the comic opera of 
“The Fencing Master” for a run until Springtime. But even this 
simple programine will not be carried out, for the reason that the 
unexpected which always occurs has occasioned a most surprising 
change. 

As stated in this column several weeks ago, but persistently de- 
nied by the daily papers with characteristic inaccuracy, the 
Casino would abandon the café chantant as soon as arrangements 
could be perfected to resume comic opera. Having disbanded the 
opera company, which, formerly the best in the country, became 
the weakest by the loss of Carleton, Wilson, Marie Jansen, Lillian 
Russell, Pauline Hall, Marie Tempest, the management had to look 
about to secure one of the existing popular companies. The Mc- 
Caull Company, the DeWolf Hopper Company, the Pauline Hall 
were out of the question for the simple reason that each had 
metropolitan dates, Negotiations with Dixey, who unexpectedly 
achieved an unequivocal success in ** The Mascot,” and with Fran- 
cis Wilscn, who has several works ready to displace ** The Lion 
Tamer,” did not culminate, and until they could definitely arrange 


for a comic opera the Aronsons assured the reporters of the daily 
papers that they contemplated no change, as they were confident 
the café chantant would eventually be popularly appreciated. AN 


the while they were negotiating with Manager Hill to present 
“The Fencing Master’? with Marie Tempest. The arrangements 
for this production have finally been completed for the 14th of 
November. 

The café chantant will be abandoned by the Casino on Novem- 
ber 5th, and the house will be closed for a week to prepare for the 
comic opera. Since the opening week the café chantant has been 


a failure. Crowds went the first week out of curicsity, and disap- 
pointed, no one cared to go a second time, So long as our present 
excise laws prevail variety entertainment on the plan of the Al- 
hambra and Empire in London, or the numerous fashionable cafés 
chantant in Paris is not feasible in this city., Koster & Bial 
avoid the law by having a sliding curtain in the form of a mon- 
ster fan that opens in the middle and falls each side; but their 
place is nothing more than a concert hall, frequented by mixed 
audiences, and not an Alhambra or Empire. The Aronsons ar- 
ranged a room at the back of the auditorium for those bibu- 
lously inclined, but the law allowed only temperance drinks to be 
served, and of course this did not attract the men about town 


whose patronage was sought. The partition separating this room 
from the auditorium is glass, and as the wags found amusement in 


standing outside and watching those inside imbibe, soon none but 
unsophisticated countrymen could be found bold enough to enter 
“the aquarium,” as someone styled the retreat. Without drink- 
ing and smoking everywhere, and a sealed division of the audi- 


torium to accommodate all classes, an Alhambra or an Euipire or a 
café chantant is not possible. Then again there are no “ ciasses ™ 
in this country, and the mixed audiences prevent wise people from 
attending a place accessible to all able to pay the admission. And 
in their inexperience the Aronsons provided a variety entertain- 
ment that was not to be compa to that given at the Park 
Theater or at Tony Pastor's. Failure was inevitable. The ex- 
periment has probably cost the corporation that owns the Casino 
many thousand dollars. 

Manager Hill has made a similar arrangement with the Aron- 
sons that they had several years o with Mr. McCaull, when bis 
famous troupe appeared there. While Mr. Hill will devote his 

yersonal attention to the Casino he will not neglect the Standard, 


* Jane’? and the inexpressible Lottie Collins will be followed, on 
the 31st, by Sydney Fosenfeld’s dramatization of ‘The Family 
Circle,” which will be rendered by one of Charles Frohman’s nu- 


merous companies. November 14th Mr. John Drew will be trans- 
ferred from Palmer’s Theater to the Standard, for an eight weeks’ 
engagement, as the date at the former house is required for the 
roduction of Bronson Howard’s new comedy, “ Aristocracy.” 
r. Howard’s new werk will be rendered by Wilton Lackaye, J. G. 
Pigott, Frederick Bond, Viola Allen, Blanche Walsh and other 
metropolitan favorites, and will hold the boards until Mr. Palmer 
brings his own company in from the road; they are now playing a 
very successful engagement in Chicago. 
it is really too bad that such a clever actor, in his role, as Nat 
Goodwin should comport himself so shamefully as he does. In 
Milwaukee the press charged him with being inebriated on the 
stage. The other night, in Louisville, he was not able for the 
same reason to play his part, having been dragged to the theater 
from a gaming-table. Ever since the death of his first wife, the 
entle and loving Eliza Wethersby, or, perhaps, I should say his 
ivorce from his second, Goodwin has been cutting up badly. It 
is a pity. 
ne Mapleson Opera Company 1s attracting crowded houses at 
the Tremont Theater, Boston, in the opera comique of ‘* Fadette,” 
by Maillart, libretto rewritten and adapted by B. B. Vallentine. 
Laura Schirmer, in the title-role, is repeatedly encored every per- 
formance, her ‘ Fadette Waltz’ being demanded four times. 
After a month’s run in Boston the Mapleson Company will come 
to the Fifth Avenue Theater. 
I had a chat with Mrs. Bernard-Beere the other day and be: 
lieve she will make a hit, at her American début, at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House on November 14th. Howard Paul, who gives the 


introduction to me, says he is confident that she will please our 
audiences, I may add she is a pretty woman. 

Little, prey: piquant Delia Fox has made another hit in “* The 
Lady or the Tiger,”” and it is rumored she will have a company 
of her own next season. Hopper crowds the Broadway Theater 
with this production. The acting of Hopper, de Angelis, Delia 


Fox is thoroughly enjoyable. 

As is to be expected, as the national election approaches the 
theatrical business in the country declines, and reports of bad 
business come from all sources excepting Boston, Chicago and 
San Francisco. 

Sanger has decided not to present **My Official Wife’’ in the 
metropolis until next year. He will produce the play at Utica 
on November 7th, with Minnie Seligman and her husband, Robert 
Cutting, Jr., as the stars. Then Rochester 8th, 9th, Buffalo 10th, 
11th, 12th; then across the continent to San Francisco for two 
weeks, playing en route back to Chicago for New Year's night. 

The principal event of the week has been the presentation of 
“Diplomacy” at the Star Theater. It was at this house some 
twenty years ago, then under Wallack’s management, that this 
play was first presented in this country. Maude Granger was the 
original Countess Zicka. When Wallack revived the play at his 
uptown theater Miss Annie Rohe played the part, and Miss Ros 
Coghlan. Of the three, beyond any question, Miss Coghlan is th: 
best, and her performante is a fine piece of acting. It would be 
invidious to compare the former casts. She is a powerful and 
finished actress, always painstaking. Mr. Charles Coghian makes 
his re-entrée (if we do not count an appearance last season at Har- 
lem) after an absence of some years. He will always be remem- 
bered for a truly great performance in ** The Man of Success,” a’ 
the Union Square Theater, under Palmer’s management. Frederic 
Robinson plays his original role, Count Orloff, and gives as usual a 
careful performance. John T. Sullivan plays Beauclerc, originally 
played by Montague. Miss Sadie Martinot, as Dora, is charming, 
of course. “ Diplomacy” will hold the boards throughout Miss 
Coghlan's engagement at the Star. 

Bronson Howard will produce ** Aristocracy ” in some suburban 
town for a week previous to the metropolitan presentation, This is 
not generally known. 

me. Modjeska has been playing Rvsalind at the Garden 
Theater. 
Daly will rely on * Dollars and Sense” until after the election. 
C.F. 
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MANAGING THE BIG CAMPAIGNS. 


MESSENGERS run to and fro, streams of people float in 
and out the big oaken doors, typewriters click, telegraph 
instruments clatter, voices buzz, day and night the turmoil 
continues; from cellar to attic, in the big five-story build- 
ing, there is life, movement, hurry; day and night, night 
and day. 

Then, too, there is an air of mystery. It is surprising 
what mystery the practical politician needs to save the 
country. If you call at National Headquarters—either 
party—you will run up against a high wire grate, barring 
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character in New York politics. He knows every politi- 
cian inthe land. He is fat, bright-eyed, graying fast, and 
as lively as a cricket. The way he bows when a lady comes 
to headquarters—and there are lots of ’em—would keep 
you roaring. Mr. Oliver possesses the faculty of making 
you feel at home. 

“You cannot see him,’ he says to a stranger. 
sorry ; no, he can’t be seen.” 

To visit National Headquarters is to see many types of 
political life. There are endless calls from the man who 
‘merely dropped in to shake hands,’”’ from the man who 


“Tam 





THE LAST PARADE OF THE 


the entrance. On the other side will sit a man. He will 
ask you what you want. You will tell him. It makes no 
difference what you say. The result is the same. 

“You will not be admitted !” 

When you come to headquarters you register in a big 
book. Everybody does that. With delight. you enroll 
your name, and perhaps accidentally spill the ink. That 
isno odds. No one will ever see the book. Then a man 
will say to you in a cold, steely tone: 

“Your business, please ?” 

Maybe you wish to stroll through the place for the 
OncE A WEEK. Enough said. You are welcome. Maybe 
the sergeant will be “Jimmy” Oliver. Jimmy isa great 





‘‘wants to know when he can be hired as a campaign 
poet,” from the man who “ would like to have Mr. Secre- 
tary know that he is in the lobby,” from the man who has 
an ax to grind, or to be ground, or already ground; from 


, the ladies, God bless their hearts ; from the casual visitor, 


the tourist, the business man, the lazy man, who drops 
in to fill a chair and smoke; from the busy man, who frets 
and fumes, because the wire grating is too high to be 
leaped over at a bound. 

Down in the cellcr there is noise and confusion day 
and night. Lamps burn here week after week; the place 
has the damp, musty smell. Here is where the “cam- 
paign”’ literature is kept. There are thousands and thou- 
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sands of “ pictures,” there are mountains of “ tracts,” 
there are yellow-covered “‘ speeches,” there are “ Congres- 
sional reports’ by the yard; clerks are “ blue-penciling” 
this and that, and others are putting on wrappers, ‘ad- 
dresses and postage; and in a twinkling Senator This or 
Governor That’s speech is whirled red hot into yawning 
mail-bags, ready for some subscriber in the far West. 

At headquarters fully one hundred thonsand pieces of 
mail matter are sent out every day! 

In the next room there is the rat-tat-tat of telegraph in- 
struments. Here sit the men who are intrusted with all the 


CAMPAIGN. 


secrets of the campaign. Messages are coming and going 
day and night. To Idaho, to Florida, to Ohio, to Oska- 
loosha. The door of the telegraph room is marked “ pri- 
vate,” and, as if that were not enough, a guard is stationed 
out in the hallway. No one is allowed to come within 
earshot of the instrument. It is one of the mysteries of 
the campaign. There are detectives w alking about, too: 
they wear grave faces, and usually have their hands in 
their coats, like Napoleon; they eye everyone sharply but 
say nothing, keeping up a.ceaseless patrol, here, there, 
everywhere, in the interest of mystery and good cam- 
paign order, so that none of the State secrets will get 
away. 
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Those secrets-~Heaven only knows what they are—come 
from behind barred and bolted doors. There are three 
stories in the big house, cut into innumerable offices; and 
each office is brooding over its profound political secrets. 
On the doors are such signs as this: ‘‘No.2. Entrance 
through No.1,” On the next door: ‘‘No. 1. Entrance 
On the next door: ‘“‘ No. 3. Positively, No Ad- 


Closed.” 
mission. Ring.” On the next door: ‘‘No4. Absolutely 
Private. Inquire of the Guard.” And s0 on, and so on. 


The guards—yes, there are innumerable guards—pace to 
and fro in the crooked, ill-lighted, carpetless hallw. ; 
now and then two guards meet, and whisper in each 
other’s ear; then one will say to the other: “Is that so?” 
“Yes, itis so.” ‘Well, in that case,’ will come the re- 
ply, ‘‘we had better——” 

Then the guard will look cautiously at the dark-green 
door, to see that it has not run away. 

No one knows what is going on behind the big green 
doors in the Democratic Headquarters, or the big white 
doors at Republican Headquarters. If you knew that, you 
would know the whole story. You would know all the 
inner secrets of the campaign. You would know how to 
place your bet so as to be sure of winning. But you don’t 
know, and what’s more, you will never know—only in a 
general way. I said to the guard: 

‘‘ What is going on here ?”’ 

He shook his head. 

‘‘ What do the leaders do allday? You say they come 
at nine in the morning and stay till twelve at night. What 
are they doing to be so busy ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Are they opening letters, counting money or plan- 
ning where to find votes, or are they merely having a good 
time ?”’ 

Just then a porter came along, with an immense tray 
loaded down with a fine dinner. There was enough for 
four men to eat, and a bottle of wine on the side. 

“The country is to be saved,’ was my thought. The 
guard hurried me to the next floor. 

One of the interesting parts of the great offices is that 
devoted to the hiring of campaign orators. The green 
door here, too, was covered with the usual signs of wel- 
come. There were one or two men waiting outside, a 
guard for each man. I heard one man say to another as I 
passed: ‘‘ Well, I think they ought to give me Indiana. I 
used to sell lightning rods all through that country. 
I ought to catch the political lightning, eh?’” And the 
cther man, who had long, wavy hair, like a campaign 
poet, replied: ‘‘ Who gives the best ten-cent lunch in New 
York, do you know?” 


All day iong, sé I bribed one of the guards to let me 


know, men and women are passing up to the campaign 
room, wanting to be hired in various eloquent capacities. 
Hundreds of cranks come every week. They hang around 
the lobby, read papers, look over manuscripts of speeches, 
shake hands with everyone, and sit, and sit, in the hope of 
having something turn up. Maybe one day the manager 
will hire the sitter, and then he departs very happy in- 
deed. 

The part of headquarters where “campaign routes” 
are planned out is likewise conducted behind a big green 
or white door in a remote portion of the house. Commit- 
teemen of the different States come here and parley. 
There isanother quiet nook where conferences are held 
daily, participated in by all the members of the National 
Committee. Meantime, the general air of mystery is 
maintained, and the stranger must stand back abashed, or 
write his name in the big book and depart in peace, think- 
ing he is slated for a fat office next November. 

There are always a great many ‘“‘has beens” about 
National Headquarters. These are the old men, who be- 
long to another age and another generation. They come 
day and night; they talk of their acquaintance with the 
party leaders of the last twenty-five years ; how they held 
office under General Thus; how they helped Major So to 
win the doubtful States; what their advice would be as 
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to the running of the present canvass. The figure of the 
“has been’ is seen on every hand these days at head- 
quarters. Sometimes the old man is treated with consid- 
eration, given achair and made welcome; sometimes, too, 
he is left to look after himself. 

For, after all, the man is merely a “‘ has been.”’ 

The cost of running a campaign is enormous. In 1880 
four hundred and fifty thousand dollars was distributed ; 
1884, five hundred thousand ; 1888, four hundred thousand, 
andso on. This money goes fora thousand purposes. Many 
of the big processions given throughout the land will be, 
this year, at the expense of the National Committee. 
Money is spent like water in the doubtful or close States. 
Fully one hundred thousand dollars will go for cam- 
paign documents. Each party claims that this is a cam- 
paign of ‘‘education,” and hence the leaders are willing to 
pay for it. It is a fact that, in a certain Presidential cam- 
paign, one hundred and seventy thousand dollars was 
raised to the order of the Republican party in a single day 
in Boston. The money was all used for campaign pur- 
poses. The cost of the campaign this year will be stag- 
gering. Every worker who represents his party will ride 
in a carriage. Inspecting elections means many thou- 
sands of dollars for cab and carriage hire alone. Mr. 
Davenport, in the employ of the Republicans, in the last 
campaign spent one hundred and twenty thousand dollars 
looking after local precincts. His services have been con- 
sidered so valuable that he will again serve this year. 

The chairman of the Campaign Committee generally 
declares the policy of the coming fight, but back of him is 
the chief whom he serves, and who is the real leader. He 
receives no pay for his work. He has to toil like a horse. 
He is beset by beggars and designing men. He lives in 
seclusion. He is constantly the prey of men who want to 
get the party money. Bores follow him by day and by 
night. He has to listen with deference to everyone, and 
must get rid of undesirable persons as adroitly as he 
knows how. No matter how successfully he fills his 
place, there is sure to be hundreds of men looking for his 
scalp. The great army of the “has beens” and the sore- 
heads are all after Mr. Chairman. There will be endless 
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the campaign to be settled. This entails a loss of many 
million dollars throughout the country. No one ever 
has figured it. Noone can figure it. All these are large 
items. Yet they are inseparable from our present mode 
of choosing and electing a President. 

The excitement of a hot campaign attracts the attention 
of thousands of business men, who do not care then to en- 
gage in any new enterprises. A campaign season is not a 
time to extend business operations. This knowledge has 
made merchants careful. The stock, cotton and produce 


markets feel the effects. Liquidation in securities of all 
sorts has been very thorough, and the speculative markets 
have, so says a good authority, reached a firm foundation. 
Our country is too large, and we are too prosperous to 
be long in overcoming the stagnation of the coming elec- 
tion. There is nothing to cause apprehension in the busi- 
ness situation. After the excitement of the campaign, an 
enormous and general increase in trade may be looked 
for. JOHN HUBERT GREUSEL. 


—_—__—_+ @ + -—__ 
SAVED THE BOY. 
Pastor—‘“ You want to look out for that son of yours, 
or else he will become a very fast young man.” d 
FATHER—‘‘I have looked out for him. I got him a - 
situation as messenger boy.” 


—_———__+ 9<+__ 
THOUGHTS FOR THE WEEK. 


November er. 

** Nor think the difference mighty as it seems, 
Between life’s morning and its evening drearns.”’ 
—O. W. Holmes. 

November {—Monday—Horace Greeley said: “* The darkest hour 
in the history of any young man is when he sits down to study how 
to get money without honestly earning it.” 5 

November 8—Tuesday—‘' Charms strike the sight, but merit 
wins the soul.”—Pope. 

November 9— Wednesday—'* The man who never makes mistakes 
never makes anything.” 

November 10—Thursday— The Lord searcheth all hearts, and 
understandeth all the imaginations of the thoughts : if thou seek 
Him, He will be found of thee.”—1 Chron. xxviii. 9. 

November 11—Friday—“ The world owes all its inward impulses 
to men ill at ease. The happy man inevitably confines himself 
within ancient limits.’”—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

November 12—Saturday— 

‘* She who ne’er answers till her husband cools, 
If she rules him, never shows she rules,”— Pope. 





bickerings, fightings, snarlings 
and ill-blood. He must face 





this music with a smiling face. 
It is far from a pleasant task. 
There isno reward. Certainly 
there is no popularity. At best, 
all Mr. Chairman can hope for 
is a certain more or less desir- 
able notoriety. Then, if his 
party fails of election, he is re- 
viled on many sides, accused of 
mismanagement, and a host of 
ugly rumors of the same sort. 
If there is a shortage, Mr. 
Chairman, according to prec- 
edent, must make good the 
deficit. It is said, on good au- 
thority, that Mr. B. F. Jones 
had to make up, out of his own 
pocket, fully one hundred 
thousand dollars after the 
Blaine Campaign. Chairman 
Brice, who conducted Mr. 
Cleveland’s campaign, was 
called upon to pay the great 
sum of four hundred thousand 
dollars! Other chairmen have 
been known to put up, on a = 
shortage, three hundred thou- 
sand to five hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Besides the enormous cost 
of a campaign, business, too, 
is more or less at a standstill. 
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the smoker. 


Has not raised the price on 


Blackwell’s 
Bull Durham 


Smoking Tobacco. 


There are many other brands, 
each represented by some inter- 
ested person to be “just as good 
as the Butt Duruam.” They 
are not; but like all counterfeits, 








attractive qualities of the genuine. 
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AGreat Advantage. 


A girl may have a willowy form, classic feat 
ures and teeth like pearls, but she never can be 


‘BEAUTIFUL 


PROGRESS OF THIS COUNTRY. 


AMONG the most attractive and interest- 
ing of the many weekly journals that come 
to our table is the 
edited by Charles W. Price. 
vancement and splendid growth of elec- 
trical science has made a field for this 
paper which it thoroughly fills. 


AN interesting volume of the American 





lectrical Review, 
The rapid ad- 
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by return mail, full de- 
scriptive circulars of 
moopby’ and MOODY’S IMPROVED 
TAILOR SYSTEMS OF DRESS CUTTING. 
Revised to date. ‘These, 
genuine TAILOR SYSTEMS invented and 
co) hted by PROP. D.W. MOODY. Be- 
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RB. 
ly, th Inventors should write at once for our hand 
pe Aloe Be | Book of Instructions, which will be sent free to 
any address, upon application. J. B. CRALLE 
& CO., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 











if her complexion is bad. For this reason a ; 


compznion with plain features will outshine her' 
if she possesses the advantage of a lily-white 

skin, tinted with just enough pink to give it a 

lovely PEACH-BLOOM COLOR. 

, This bewitching effect always follows the 

use of 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap, 


which transforms the most sallow skin into 
purity and health, removes all unsightly erup- 
tions, ind gives to the complexion that peen- 
liarly fascinating appearance inseparable from 
the highest type of FEMALE LOVELINESS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Glenn’s Sonp will be sent by mail for 30 cts. for 
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Street, New York City. Pelton 


$18 H] A WEEK paid iadies writing at 








home. Address with stam envelope. 
68 CAMILLA AVERY, box 6). South Bend. Ind. 





of Southern California, % for $1.00. Ad- 
Vl EWS dress H, F. RILE, Santa slonica, Cal. 





YOUR NAME on 25 Lovely Cards, perfect and Premi- 
Fountain Pon! Catt Buttons, Collar ustoe, Beart 
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Pin, Watch chain, etc; all, with our new Monthly,3 mos. 
for 100. and 2. atcha il GARD 00. CLINTONVILLE, OONN. 


Oities Series is that describing the “ Bluff 
City’? (Memphis, Jenn.), written by Mr. 
Andrew Morrison and published by George 
W. Englehardt, of St. Louis and Memphis. 
Tt gives the history of the site from its dis- 
covery by De Soto, in 1541, to date. Mem- 
phis was founded in 1819 and incorporated 
in 1826. It suffered severely during the 
Civil War, and its memorable visitation by 
the plague in 1878 is still recalled with sor- 
row by all the people of this country. Its 
latest step in advancement has been the 
completion of the Mississippi Bridge, which 
cost $3,000,000. This is likely to render 
Memphis quite a railroad center, because 
its bridge is the only one between St. Louis 
and New Orleans. The river at Memphis 
is from 75 to 150 feet deep, and its paved 
levee is 3,600 feet long and 500 feet wide. 
The population in 1890 was set down at 64,- 
589, being an increase of 31,000 during the 

revious decade. The thermometer rarely 
alls below 20 degrees, and its average 
highest Summer temperature is 90 degrees. 
It has 43 miles of paved streets and is thor- 
oughly sewered and well drained. The 
book is embellished with many pictures 
showing its prominent business houses and 
| industries. 


} 
cts. The Great Moral Dime, 
List of other new & funny entertainments free 
Baker’s, 23 Winter St., Boston, 














If you are, or 

if you wish to 

: é be, we have 

something to help you in our new SELF-EJECTING 

PENHOLDER. Would you like to make a few dol- 

lars every day? If so, be an agent for us. All 

ey need is a sample to sell by. You can have it 

y — for 2 cents. That’s not much. Send for 
circular, 


MODEL PENHOLDER CoO. 


15 Whitehall Street, New York. 
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in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
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T,. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl Sto. N. We 
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THE TRAPPINGS AND THE SUITS OF WOE. 

THE sturdy common sense of the nineteenth century 
has shown itself in the revolt which is continually gain- 
ing headway against the tyranny of deep mourning. And 
while, undoubtedly, certain forms of conventional mourn- 
ing will always be observed by people who have a decent 
respect for public opinion, the day of absolute servitude 
to an overbearing and often absurd custom has passed. 

In days gone by deep mourning has been an absolute 
bogey in many households, already severely taxed to keep 
affairs moving. The loss of a husband or father has meant 
a tremendous expense to widow ordaughters. The bread- 
winner being snatched away, the scanty funds at the 
family disposal were considerably depleted to swathe and 
envelop the mourners in yards of stifling crape because 
custom demanded this fetich. Then, too, at the saddest 
moment, when one’s most sacred grief should not be in- 
truded upon, it was necessary to pay attention to dress- 
making details, to select samples and regulate one’s sor- 
row by the width of a band of crape. 

But times have changed. A great latitude now pre- 
vailsupon this subject. In England there is even an Anti- 
Mourning League, started by a former archbishop of 
York, and zealously upheld by him, both in theory and 
practice. 

However, a reasonable amount of mourning will con- 
tinue to satisfy the requirements of society, until those 





SUITABLE MOURNING GOWNS. 


who denounce the custom as ‘‘a relic of the Middle 
Ages’? have converted everybody to their ideas, which is 
not likely to happen in a hurry. 

The etiquette of mourning differs with localities. 
However, from a careful study of the best authorities on 
this subject the writer is enabled to give these points: 
The period of mourning for a mother is twelve months— 
six months black with crape, four months black with- 
out crape, two months half-mourning. The period of 
seclusion from general society is two months, but one 
cannot attend dances while wearing crape. The period 
of mourning for a father is the same length. For a 
grandmother or grandfather the longest period is nine 
months, the shortest six. During the longer period 
crape should be worn for three months, black without 
crape for three months and 
half-mourning for three 
months. During the shorter 
period crape should be worn 
for three months and black 
without crape for the same 
period. For a sister or 
brother the period is six 
months—three months crape, 
two months black without 
crape, half- mourning one 
month. There is a shorter 
period—namely, four months 
—crape two months, black 
two months. This is strict 
mourning etiquette; but, as 
a general rule, crape has now 
given way to plain black, 
and bows of crape upon hat 
or bonnet, or a band on a 
collar, is all that is worn. 
The longest period for an 
aunt or uncle is three months 
—black without crape two 
months, half-mourning one 
month. The shortest period 
is six weeks, black without 
crape during the whole of 
that time. 





STREET GOWN. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


The widow is supposed to remain in mourning for 
two years, wearing crape for one year and nine months. 
For the first year the dress should be entirely covered 
with crape, for the remaining nine months it should be 
trimmed with crape, getting it gradually lighter as time 
softens the woe; during the last three months plain black 
with no crape should be worn. At the end of two years 





WIDOW’S GOWN. 


half-mourning, in its charming mauve tints and black 
and white combinations, may be put on. Lawn collars 
and cuffs and the dainty widow’s cap may be worn dur- 
ing crape. It is decided that six months is along enough 
period to wear the heavy and uncomfortable crape veil 
at the back of the bonnet; after that a black net veil 
may be substituted for about six months. A widow does 
not re-enter society under twelve months; her visiting 
should be confined to her relations and intimate friends. 
She must nejther accept nor issue invitations for a year. 
She must not go to a dance, even to chaperon a daughter, 
until rather more than a year has goneby. She may wear 
dull-black silk in the evening during the first year of 
widowhood. Dull-jet can also be worn when she is wear- 
ing crape. 

For a very young child, six months’ mourning is an ap- 
propriate period—four months black and two months 
half-mourning, or six months IR 
black if preferred. Crape 
ne2d not be worn. 






















THE CUSTOMARY SUITS 
OF SOLEMN BLACK. 
AN ideal widow’s gown is 

shown in the accompanying 

illustration. It may be of 
solid crape, goffered crépon 
or crépe de Chine. The skirt 
is absolutely without trim- 
ming and so is the close-fit- 
ting coat bodice. The sheer- 
est and finest of lawn is used 
in the broad collar and 
cuffs. The cap, of course, 
may or may not be worn ac- 
cording to individual taste. 

In England the widow’s cap //’; 

is customary, and certainly W/— 

every pretty woman under- / 

stands the full value of a //#@ 
bit of coquettish headgear. // 

An effective and. stylish 

widow’s gown is also shown 

in the two-figure illustra- 
tion. The bodice here is 
round and simple. The cuffs 
and collar are wider and the cap a trifle more jaunty. 
The second gown is very suitable for mourning for any 
relative. It is of dead-black Henrietta or cashmere. The 
skirt is finished with a three-inch band of crape, and the 
front is decorated with a row of tiny crape rosettes. The 
pointed’ bodice is finished with a band of crape and the 
yoke is trimmed with a deep collarette of the same fabric. 

Crape is also introduced on the sleeves and forms the 

closely fitting collar. A ruche of black crape lisse is worn 

in the neck. 

The street gown shown is rather more elaborate in con- 
ception and detail. It is of dead, lusterless silk with a 
panel of crape, crossed by bands of trimming formed of 
tiny loops of narrow ribbon. The coat bodice is a modifi- 
cation of the Russian blouse. The waistcoat is of crape 
and the sleeves are crape to the elbow, where they are 
trimmed with a band of the ribbon garniture. 

The afternoon gown may be made of any mourning 
fabric. The deep, pointed panel is of crape, outlined by 
duli jet beads. The beads also form a band down the 
front and on the side seams and trim the bottom of the 
skirt. The side seams of the bodice are of crape finished 
with the jet beads. They are also introduced on the col- 
lar, the sleeves and down the front of the bodice. 


AFTERNOON GOWN. 
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Another charming house gown is shown. Here the 
crape is used in particularly effective fashion, forming a 
deep, pointed band about the bottom of the skirt, a corse- 
let and a zouave. This gown is especially appropriate for 
a young lady. 

HINTS FOR SLIGHT MOURNING. 

SLIGHT mourning should be handled with great care, 
as in most cases it appears to open the door wide to fear- 
ful errors of taste. Purples and violets, mauves and 
grays are very difficult colors to blend; to employ an 
ugly but expressive phrase, they oftentimes “‘ swear hor- 
ribly at each other.” All shades of purples and grays 
can be tastefully blended in gowns which will do admir- 
ably for slight mourning and yet can well be used for or- 
dinary wear. An ideal slight mourning gown is made of 
black material, thickly spotted with tiny raised dots of 
heliotrope color. The skirt is plain and fastened over the 
bodice with a twisted sash of black satin ribbon, edged with 
a tiny ball fringe, and a black satin frill, also finished with 
ball fringe, is prettily arranged down the front of the 
bodice. Another taking gown for slie:+ mourning is 
made of a material having a oroxen cneck of heliotrope 
and white lines and spots ona black ground. The skirt 
is trimmed with a broad band of black velvet. The bod- 
ice trimming repeats the velvet and introduces effective 
revers of very pale stone-colored cloth into the waistcoat. 
A rather more elaborate cos- 
tume is a dress of shot pur- 
ple and mauve rep, with a 
frill of silk and velvet round 
the skirt, which combines 
almost every shade of purple 
and mauve; a sash grace. 
fully tied in a large bow is 
of the same coloring. Rib- 
bons of black satin are also 
effectively employed, and all 
the ribbon is edged with a 
tiny rim of pale heliotrope 
showing through an equally 
tiny jet beading. This gleam 
of color puts the finishing 
touch of perfection to this 
charming slight mourning 
toilet. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

BLACK-EDGED visiting 
cards should be used during 
the whole time mourning is 
worn. 

Mourning paper is no 
longer somber; some of it, 
the blue Siberian, with a 
tiny, black-edged rever, bor- 
ders on gayety; and even the white sheets of note-paper, 
treated similarly, do not point to an inconsolable grief. 
But stationery need not necessarily reflect one’s emotions 
Doubtless the heaviest mourning border ever seen on 
stationery in this country was that used by Mrs. Logan 
at her husband’s death. The border was nearly half an 
inch wide. 

Bonnets for second mourning may be of black straw 
trimmed with crape and a little dull jet. 





HOUSE GOWN. 
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PRIZES FOR ARTISTS. 
To ENCOURAGE art aud artists, the management of ONCE 
A WEEK hereby offers a prize of One Hundred Dollars to 
the artist who shall, within the next two months, send nus 
the most original and artistic idea for a Christmas page, 
and Fifty Dollars to the artist sending us the next best, 
the two prize drawings to become the property of ONCE a 


WEEK. 

All drawings must be in black and white and accom- 
panied by sufficient postage for their return if unavailable. 

The prize-winner will be selected by a committee con- 
sisting oi Mr. R. F. Zogbaum, Mr. W. A. Rogers and Mr. 
W. Lewis Fraser. 

The contest will close December 1, 1892, and the prizes 
will be awarded as soon thereafter as possible. 

The size of the drawings sent must not be less than 
9x13 nor more than 16x29 inches, and must be in black and 
white, in pen and ink, or wash. All drawings must be 
addressed to The Christmas Prize Editor, 

ONCE A WEEK. 
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NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO RAILROAD. 


THE B. & O. Co. now operates a complete service of 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 
or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America yun via B. & O. R. R. be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia Baltimore and Washing~ 
ton, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman, Buffet, 
Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the East and 
West run via Washington. ad 


DON’T TOBACCO SPIT YOUR LIFE AWAY 


Is the startling, truthful title of a little book just received, 
telling all about Notobac, the wonderful, harmless, eco- 
nomical, guaranteed cure for the tobacco habit in every 
form. Tobacco users who want to quit and can’t, by men- 
tioning ONCE A WEEK, can get the book mailed free. 
Address THE STERLING REMEDY CO., Box 728, In- 
diana Mineral Springs, Ind. + % 
For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup has been used for children with nev er failing suc- 
cess. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. Twenty-five cents a bottle. ** 
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COLUMBUS AT BROOKLYN——-FIREWORKS AT MOUNT WASHINGTON, 


SWINBURNE AS HE IS. 

ON a bleak Autumn day a few years ago I was walking 
along the cliffs on the Cornish coast. There was a strong 
wind blowing, and the sea was dashing over the rocks 
beneath me. Down among the breakers I could discern 
a man swimming, and it looked as though he must surely 
be dashed to pieces every moment—but he wasn’t. It 
was Algernon Charles Swinburne. I subsequently learned 
from the neighboring fisher folk that it was his habit to 
bathe in all weathers. They related to me, among other 
things, how on one occasion—about a month before—he 
had been swept out to sea by the tide, and picked up, half 
conscious, a considerable distance off by a French fishing 
smack, and how on the way back he sat up in the bows 
with the lights playing around him and recited Hugo’s 
poetry in the curious, weird chant he is wont to assume 
when reading, and altogether made such an uncanny im- 
pression upon the superstitious sailors that they actually 
took counsel to consider the advisability of throwing him 
overboard again—verily, a picturesque tableau and char- 
acteristic. For, as is well known, Swinburne’s love of the 
sea amounts to a madness, 

His love of ocean, however, does not arise from the mere 
delight of a swimmer. That delight he has, indeed, ren- 
dered wonderfully; but his finest sea pieces are born 
not of enjoyment, but of imagination. None have more 
beautifully described the self-colored, undulating gardens 
of the water world. None have so vividly rendered the 
magic of the dawn breaking over the fields of the green, 
rippled deep. And for an effect of imaginative terror 
wrung out of the strife of inanimate things it would be 
hard to surpass his vision of Death seated on the wave- 
swept pinnacles of granite, amid the blackness of mid- 
night tempest and the lightnings of the foam. 

The next time I saw Swinburne was in a London 
tavern, his head buried in a huge tankard of ale, of 
which it may be mentioned in parenthesis he consumes 
nearly a gallonaday. The poet looks younger than his 
years, which are fifty-five. He is a man of singularly 
impressive appearance. Small of stature, with narrow 
shoulders and wide hips, he has weak, roving eyes, set ina 
sickly, pear-shapen face, while a few red bristles adorn his 
chin. His forebead, however, is superb and is crowned by 
an opulent halo of old-gold hair, which he has lately 
shorn of much of its almost Paderewskian magnificence. 
In manner he is very cordial and is absolutely guiltless 
of affectation, but he is shy and nervous to the point of 
eccentricity. As a boy he was tied to his mother’s apron- 
strings up to the time he went to college, and it is said 
that even when a youth of eighteen, if he wanted an extra 
slice of toast at breakfast he used to ask his mother for 
it in a timid and deferential way. Although now an 
atheist, he was born a Catholic and educated at a Jesuit 
College in France. He subsequently went to Oxford, and 
while still an undergraduate began a correspondence with 
Baudelaise, and perpetrated some of his most audacious 
verses. He left the university without a degree in order 
to visit Florence on a sort of pilgrimage to Walter Savage 


Landor, for whom he had an unbounded admiration. He 
declares, with enthusiastic emphasis, that Victor Hugo is 
the greatest poet of alltime. He also worships Browning 
with intense fervor. Some years ago he excited the 
laughter of England by bringing a footstool with him to 
a public banquet given in honor of Browning, and 
solemnly sitting on it at the feet of the latter. 

He is one of the most brilliant talkers imaginable. 
Without any apparent effort he illustrates his remarks 
with references and quotations from many languages and 
all ages. His conversation is as brilliant and unreal as 
his poetry. It leaves upon one the impression of a negro 
melody sung by white men with corked faces. He dresses 
plainly and even carelessly, and, being quite deaf, eschews 
society. He lives with Theodore Watts, the editor of the 
Athenwum (who is, perhaps, his most ardent admirer), in a 
villa near Putney, where he has amassed a rare collection 
of literary curios. He leads a quiet, retired life, and has 
but few intimates, the Bohemian friends of his earlier days 
being now barred out. Many of his former escapades are 
still fresh in the memory. He takes long cross-country 
walks almost daily, in a broad-brimmed, soft felt hat, sel- 
dom lifting his eyes from the ground, but distributing 
cakes and candy promiscuously amongst the youngsters 
whom he meets by the way. During the past few years 
there have been frequent stories afloat that the poet suf- 
fered from temporary derangement. Perhaps they origi- 
nated from such remarks as that of an old woman who 
lives near him on the hill beyond Putney. She saw Swin- 
burne standing one day in the rain without an umbrella 
and wrapt in serenest meditation, doubtless on some new 
poem. ‘*Poor gentleman,” she said, ‘‘ his nice clothes and 
clean cuffs were wet through. I’m afraid he’s not quite 
right in ’is ’ead ?” 

“As a matter of fact, Swinburne prides himself on the 
fact that he never carries an umbrella under any circum- 
stances. He also makes it arule never to reply to any 
letter addressed to him, hence his autograph is very rare. 
He writes a sprawling, schoolboy hand, and his “‘ copy” is 
laboriously legible, every i being dotted and every t 
crossed. As is well known, he is an old bachelor. He is 
also passionately fond of tea. His mother is still alive, 
being eighty-three years of age. She is a daughter of the 
Earl of Ashburnham. His father, who died in 1877, was an 
admiral in the British Navy. Swinburne is a ripe Shake- 
sperean scholar, and is much given to reading Elizabethan 
poetry aloud. His own poems have reaped a whirlwind 
of conflicting criticism. It is now twenty-seven years 
since his famous “Poems and Ballads ” appeared and 
sent Mrs. Grundy into hysterics. Though he has countless 
admirers, there are many readers whe condemn not only 
his style, but also the language of his poems. Neverthe- 
less, it is universally conceded that Swinburne is one of 
the most extraordinary masters of metrical! effects known 
to English literature. 

His lyrics are a magnificent orchestral crash of words 
in which sound often overwhelms sense. Yet even now 
the great body of readers have but a slight acquaintance 


with his work, and lie under the delusion that he is only 
a musical but monotonous amorist and a graceless icono- 
clast. He has neither written nor said anything to jus- 
tify the report that he has repented of his republican 
lyrics or that he regrets the democratic sentiments con- 
tained in his earlier poems. Only two years ago he pub- 
lished a poem in which he openly advocated the assassina- 
tion of the czar for the cruelties perpetrated under his 
government and which brought forth a remonstrance 
from the House of Commons. Swinburne, of course, de- 
serves the official bays by right of merit, but all the court 
circle and society in general are opposed to him on ac- 
count of his socialistic views, and it is doubtful if he will 
be awarded the laureateship. It is thought that Glad- 
stone favors him, because in a recent review he mentioned 





Swinburne as walking in the same path as Tennyson. In 
view of the virulent abuse which Swinburne has lavished 
upon the prime minister of recent years, his choice would 
be characteristic and an instance of the Grand Oid Man’s 
magnanimity. M. CROFTON. 
>o~< 
‘ON TRUST.” 
THIS week we publish the first volume of a graphically 


written novel, entitled “‘On Trust,” by a distinguished 
English author, Thomas Cobb, who made a great hit sev- 
eral years ago in ‘‘For Value Received.” It is the life 
story of a noble woman, whose brief span of happy mar- 
ried life is suddenly terminated by a confession of her 
husband’s thefts. He becomes a fugitive, and she begins 
bravely the struggle to support herself and child. There 
is not a dull page in the novel. It is a story of human en- 
deavor and hope, and will form Nos. 4, 5 and 6 of Vol. 10, 
ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY. 
-e+ 
QUITE OBSERVING. 
HE—“‘I believe in the old saying that 
SHE—‘“ Any new proofs ?”’ 


* love is blind.’ ” 


HE—“ Ye-es; I’ve noticed that lovers never seem to 
discover it when they are left in the dark.” 
—- + e+ - 
A NOVEMBER PICTURE. 
Tue road is hard with frost; beneath the hoof 
Like smitten steel it rings: 
Straight toward the zenith from the cottage roof 


A white smoke-pillar springs. 
A wan glow streaks the sky above the hill; 
The leafless wood is whist; 
And where the mead is severed by the rill 
You mark a spectral mist. 
A lonely crow with note disconsolate 
Athwart the vision flies; 
Shriveled and brown beside the garden gate 
The last poor blossom lies. 
And there—to make the somber scene complete— 
Despair, with face austere, 
Stands dumb, while on the dead flower at her feet 
Behold a frozen tear. Cuixtox SCOLLARD, 
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FORGOTTEN. 


By TrRAcEY LAYARD ROBINSON. 
(Concluded.) 


I was in Texas, two years ago, near the 
Fuente Blanco. There was a party of us 
on the hunt, of about twenty. We had 
pitched our camp near a small clump of 
trees and we had retired for the night. In 
the middie of the night we were aroused 
by a distant yet ever-nearing sound like 
the roar of the ocean, and presently there 
-was a fierce blast of cold wind. We all 
knew what wascoming. We left our tents 
and went and lay out on the sand upon our 
faces. It was the tornado, the cyclone, and 
we knew that we had small hope of escape. 
On it came, rushing with fateful rage made 
more terrible by the pitchy darkness of the 
night; on, on, tearing up big trees by the 
roots like weeds, rifting great rocks as a 
man cracks nuts between his fingers, until 
it reached us, and then I can tell no more. 
Only this: the next morning, or it may 
have been many mornings after, I found 
myself lying alive and almost unhurt, but 
surrounded by the dead bodies of my as- 
sociates, all killed. All had been killed 
save me. The very elements had forgotten 
me! God had forgotten me! 

I might multiply incidents by hundreds, 
for ten years have passed since the fear- 
ful night on which that woman put her 
wicked spell upon me. 

Ten years that have been longer to me 
than twenty lifetimes, since I quitted her 
baleful presence an outcast, a pariah, a 
thing erased, expunged, obliterated from 
the mind and memory of man. 

I wonder that I have not gone mad, 
but, alas! through all my misery my 
brain has been clear, my intellect un. 
clouded, “forgetting nothing, yet by all 
forgotten,” just as she in her malignity 
declared. 

Will punishment ever be meted out to 
her, I wonder ? 

Will she at any time receive the full re- 
ward for the misery she has brought to me? 

God help me! He has forgotten me! 





ANOTHER EXTRACT FROM ARTHUR HAZELL’S 
NARRATIVE. 

It is only natural that you should won- 
der why, in my terrible story, I have as 
yet made no mention of my parents or my 
relatives. Had I no father? youask. Had 
I no mother to whom to go for comfort in 
my agony? Surely, I can imagine you to 
say, surely the mother who bore you, the 
mother who nursed you would remember 
and welcome you, would endeavor to re- 
new within you the hope of which you had 
been so cruelly robbed. Surely no power, 
natural or supernatural, cuuld erase from 
her heart and mind the memory of her son. 
Mothers do not so easily forget. 

Alas! yes; I had a mother. 

She, too, had forgotten me ! 

In the first terror of my discovery that I 
was wiped out of man’s thoughts, I was too 
engrossed with the misery of my own 
trouble to think of seeking comfort from 
anyone. ; 

Every hour, every minute brought some 
fresh proof of my awful fate. 

On waking in the morning from a rest- 
less, nightmared sleep, I would for a space 
forget my trouble, only to have it newly 
impressed upon me as soon as I entered 
the breakfast-room’ or moved alony the 
haunts of men. 

Then, one morning it occurred to me to 
tempt my fate to the ntmost. 


FOR THROAT 
AND LUNG 


complaints, 
the best remedy is 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


In colds, 

bronchitis, la grippe, 

and croup, it is 
Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 
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If, I argued to myself, my mother has 
forgotten me, I am, indeed, an outcast. 

So Iturned my steps once more to the 
quiet glades and nut-woods where I was 
born, to the pretty little village in Central 
New York where my boyhood had been 
spent, where every stick and stone, every 
gate and hedge, every stream and pond was 
full of reminiscences of my youth; where 
I was known to every person, from the 
cobbler who used to patch my schoolboy 
shoes to the white-haired parson who 
christened me at the font of the old red 
brick church. 

Someone will surely recognize me there, 
I thought. Her spell cannot extend as far 
as that. 

But I was mistaken. 

The place knew me not. The old cobbler 
had forgotten that such a boy as Arthur 
Hazell had ever been. He knew the Hazell 
family well. Why, he was even then en- 
gaged in putting new heels to little Jack 
Hazell’s ‘“‘pumps’’; he had done all the 
jobbing work for the family for years. 
But he had never even heard, of a son 
called Arthur! 

My heart began to fail me. Should I 
seek my mother? Had I strength to bear 
the shock of being disowned by her? I 
foresaw that such would be my inevitable 
lot. How could I prove to her my iden- 
tity? Itried to persuade myself that the 


~ cobbler was getting old, and that age had 


impaired his memory. 

I sought the old parson. But he, like all 
the rest, treated me to a vacant stare, spoke 
kindly to me, but with a strange, shy man- 
ner, as though he were addressing a creat- 
ure in a dream. 

Overcome by my emotion, I strolled 
down the main street of the little village 
toward the church. In the home of God I 
might obtain some release from my fearful 
agony! Perhaps He would hear my cry 
from that place where I had been baptized 
to Him and where I had been confirmed a 
member of His church. 

I entered the sacred precincts, and seek- 
ing the old square family pew, where the 
Hazells had sat and worshiped, had list- 
ened and dozed, I knelt and prayed. 

I cannot say how long I remained kneel- 
ing there; perhaps an hour; but presently 
there came a spirit and took possession of 
me, a spirit of courage to bear my burden 
of woe more manfully, to go through the 
fearful ordeal I knew was coming with 
something of a more thannatural strength, 
and I rose to my feet determined to try and 
reveal myself to my mother. 

As I drew near the old homestead a flood 
of memories chased each other through my 
mind and suggested themselves as means 
to the end I had in view. Surely not all 
those incidents, events, escapades and ac- 
cidents of my babyhood, boyhood and early 
manhood were wiped from her recollec- 
tion. I would force myself upon her mem- 
ory. 

As in the days gone by, I opened the door 
of the house and stepped in, calling as I 
used to do: ‘‘Mother ?” 

I heard her stirring in the parlor, and, 
without waiting, I turned the handle of the 
door and entered. 

My heart was very full, some little hope 
had taken hold of me, and I ran toward 
her, caught her in my arms, held her to my 
breast, and, kissing her as I had always 
done, I called her ‘‘my dear, dear mother.” 

Strange, she was not alarmed, nor was 
she in any way affected. But as I released 
her, she coldly remarked that I was mis- 
taken, she was not the mother I had ex- 
pected to find. 

Oh, the horror, the terrible agony of that 
moment! Though I had prepared myself 
for this, yet I felt I was hardly strong 
enough to bear it. 

Did she not remember me? I asked. 
Did she not know her son, her first-born, 
Arthur? Had she, too, forgotten me ? 

No, she had no son Arthur. William she 
had and little Jack, but not Arthur. 

I besought her to remember, to bethink 
herself. I reminded her of a hundred and 
one of those little episodes that it seemed 
to me should have bound up my life with 
hers. But she had forgotten them all. 
They had been obliterated ! 

I had a sudden inspiration ! 

On the great ancient oak sideboard, be- 
side her, lay the big family Bible, on the 
fly-leaf of which was the record of the 
birth, baptism, confirmation, marriage 
and death of each of her children. My 
name would be there. 

I brought it to her, and opened the 
page. 


There was my name. There were the 
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names of the sponsors who took upon them 
vows at baptism; there also was the date 
of my confirmation. 

“De you not remember now ?” I cried. 
“Oh, mother, darling mother; don’t tell 
me that you have no recollection of your 
son!” 

“Yes.” she replied, looking vacantly at 
the record, ‘‘{ had a boy Arthur once, but 
he is gone !”’ 

She spoke in a vague, irresponsible way, 
and I echoed her prayer: ‘‘God help me, 
he is gone !”’ 

Then, leaving the book open on her knees, 
Itook one more look at her as she sat in her 
big armchair, vainly endeavoring to recall 
that lost son, and leaning over I kissed her 
softly on the forehead, and quitted the 
house. 

I have never seen my mother since. 

She died four years ago, and I saw the 
announcement in a New York newspaper. 
So I went again to my old home, and fol- 
lowed, unknown and unrecognized, her 
dear, dead body to the grave. She died as 
she had lived, forgetful that she had ever 
borne me, forgetting the tears she had shed 
over me, the smiles and caresses she had 
bestowed upon me, forgetting that I had 
even been. 

Does she remember in heaven ? 

I hope so. 

One last effort I made before leaving my 
old home. I returned to the old church, 
and again entering our pew, I took my 
pencil, and in every book I wrote the fol- 
lowing words: 

Arthur Hazell —forgotten now, but re- 
membrance will return some day—then re- 
flect that in his trouble he came and craved 
a blessing on you all. Good-by till then.— 

H., September 11, 1876. 

So with my bitter sorrow I stepped out 
into the world, out into the crowd, of 
which I was an atom, living, breathing, 
feeling, capable of enjoyment yet enjoying 
nothing ; out into the world to begin anew 
my terrible experience of pain ; out into 
the world, endeavoring to flee from the 
spell that surrounded me, knowing that 
nothing would ever release me from it but 
death, for which I continually prayed. 





EXTRACTS FROM DR. BLACKWOOD’S JOURNAL 
—CONTINUED. 

JULY 22D, 1 A. M.—I have had a painful, 
a terrible interview with+«Miss Struthers, 
Thomson took it all down verbatim in 
shorthand, so I shall be able to include it 
in this journal. She is dying fast. No 
wonder. The strongest constitution could 
not stand such a strain as has been put on 
hers. I have sent a clergyman to her, 
though I doubt if she will receive or speak 
to him. 

Poor Hazell will be buried to-morrow. 

The woman has suffered enough already. 
She will be spared further earthly punish- 
ment. Even Hazell’s troubles pale into 
insignificance beside the constant racking 
anguish that she has had to bear. All 
brought upon herself, too. 

She has no immediate relatives, only 
some distant connections of her father’s, 
whom she has never seen. ; 

What a strange, mysterious force is mag- 
netism ? Will it ever be fully understood ? 

Iam worn out. I must get two or three 
hours’ sleep. 





STATEMENT OF MISS MARGARET STRUTHERS. 
[Taken in shorthand by Mervyn Thomson.] 

Listen, I’ll tell you, for my time is draw- 
ing in. 

He came to me when I lay dying, and 
his kind, strong voice, and his tender 
strength revived me, and I gradually re- 
covered. He gave me life; how could I 
help but love him? Away far back in my 
childhood I had known no love. Stern and 
hard and relentless were my parents. They 
kept me shut up with my books. I knew 
not the meaning of affection; yet I hada 
heart capable of such love as few women 
know. 

At thirteen my parents died, and I was 
left an orphan, all my friends were the 
two old servants you have seen. Narrow- 
minded, superstitious, with only one 
thought—to carry on the same kind of 
bringing up that my parents had begun. 

I was eighteen years old when there 
came the fever that nearly killed me. 
Then he was brought to my bedside, he 
calmed my raging brain, he cooled my 
burning skin, he slaked the thirst that was 
parching my throat, and my heart went out 
to him with all the wealth of love that had 
been hiding there in the ae years of 
my life. 

Do you wonder ? 
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His voice was the first I had ever heard 
speak in kindness or sympathy to me. I 
had heard of the angels, and 1 thought their 
voices must be like his. Then by degrees I 
grew well and strong again, and my love- 
passion grew stronger and more absorbing 
as I regained health and vigor. 

But he did not return my love. 

He had only done for me what he would 
have done for any other suffering woman, 
for any other patient. His noble nature 
made him tender and kind to all things 
weak or ailing. So, when I no longer 
needed his professional aid, he forgot me, 
or thought of me only as one whom he had 
dragged from the jaws of death. 

With me it was far otherwise. He had 
won my heart, he had gained my love, and 
I craved for his in return. 

Remember, I had never known what it 
was to love a living thing—not even a dog 
ora bird had I upon which to expend my 
affection. 

Remember, I had never known what it 
meant to be loved !—not even a hound to 
lick my hand had I, nor a living creature 
to show joy at my endearments. 

Only my books. Books full of abstruse 
metaphysical conjectures; books which 
taught me that, by the exercise of my own 
will power, I could govern that of others, 
and make them subject to my desire. 

How was I to know the evil that might 
ensue ? 

How was 1 to know what wrong the pur- 
suit of my own affections might work upon 
others, and myself ? 

They told me nothing of that. 

They were silent upon that possibility. 

Then I heard that he had given his heart 
into the keeping of another woman—a poor 
thing whose sole ambition was to keep the 
house clean, and to see that the dinners 
were well cooked; who had no idea above 
being a slave to her husband and his off- 
spring! 

I, too, was ready to be his slave! 

Then something whispered to me to pre- 
vent his immolation upon this paltry altar 
of domesticity, to draw him to myself, to 
make him come to me! 

So I feigned illness. 

I feigned illness! I who was all the 
while racked with the torture of unre- 
quited passion ! 

Feigned! There was no make-believe 
about it. I was ill. So I sent for him. 

I made preparations for his coming, and 
when he came I magnetized him. 

But at first he was too strong for me, 
and my own impetuosity robbed me of the 
full control of my will. He spurned me. 
He told me to my face that he loved an- 
other woman, that mine was a paltry soul 
that would act so meanly as to rob that 
other of his love. And he left me dazed 
and wondering at the steadfastness with 
which the noble being held to his poor 
little affection that was as water to a fiery 
spirit compared with my love—as the scent 


of wild hyacinths to the overpowering per- 
fume of the stephanotis compared with my 
passion. 

He was within a week of his marriage, 
and he would have been lost to me for- 
ever. 

Oh, my love! my love! You are lost to 
me forever now! I cast you off with my 
own hands! I drove you out with my own 
tongue! In heaven you are at peace and 
rest, while I must suffer fierce torments 
throughout eternity without you! By your 
poe even those agonies would be infinite 


jo 
Then the days passed by and I only 

thought how I was yet to win him to me. 
At last came the night that was to have 
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NOVEMBER 5, 1892.] 


WE WANT YOU 


to act as our agent. We will treat you well and 
Rey liberally for your services. The business is 
ight, genteel and easy to handle. No special 
ability required, Either sex, young or old, with 
or without experience, can make money easily, 
rapidly and honorably working for us. You may 
begin at home, and, if you wish, work only dur- 


ing your spare moments and evenings. OUR 
WORKERS ARE BETTER PAID THAN 
ALL OTHERS; earn their money with ter 


I grea 
case, and we supply them with articles that peo- 
ple want and will have. Full particulars sent 

Write to-day and address 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., 
Box 1515, Portland, Maine 
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LOVELY FACES, 
WHITE HANDS. 


Nothing will 
WHITEN and CLEAR 
the skin so quickly as 


Derma-Hoyale 


The new discovery for # dissolv- 
ing and removing discolorations from thecuticle, and 
bleaching and brightening thecomplexion. In experi- 
menting in the laundry with a new bleach for fine fab- = 
rics it was discovered that all spots, freckles, tan and = 
other discolorations were quickly removed from the = 
hands and arms without theslightest injury to theskin.= 
The discovery was submitted to experienced Derma- 
tologists and Physicians who prepared for us the for- 
mula of the marvelous Derma-Royale. THERE NEVER 
WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. It is perfectly harmless and so 5 
simple a child can use it. Apply at night—the improve- = 
ment apparent after a single application will surprise 
and delight you, It quickly dissolves and removes the 
worst forms of moth-patches, brown or liver spots, 
freckles, blackheads, blotches, sallowness, redness, 
tan and every discoloration of the cuticle. One bottle 
completely removes and cures the most aggravated 
case and thoroughly clears, whitens and beautifies 
the complexion. It has never failed—i1T CANNOT FAIL. 
It is highly recommended by Physicians and ite sure 
results warrant us in offering 
REWARD.—To assure the public of its 
~~~ merits we agree to forfeit 
Five Hundred Dollars casi, for any case of moth- 
patches, brown spots, liver spots, blackheads, ugly 
= or muddy skin, unnatural redness, freckles, tan or 
any other cutaneous discolorations, (excepting birth- 
marks, scars, and those of a scrofulous or kind 
= nature) that Derma-Royale will not = remove 
=and cure. We also agree to forfeit Five Hundred 
= Dollars to any person whose skin can be injured in 
= the slightest possible manner, or to anyone whose 
= complexion (no matter in how bad condition it may 
- be), will not be cleared, whitened, improved and 


beautified by the use of Derma-Royale. 
Put up in elegant style in large eight-ounce bottles. 

= Price, $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 

Derma-Royale sent to any address, safely packed 
and securely sealed from observation, safe delivery 
guaranteed, on receipt of a $1.00 per bottle. 
Send money by registered letter or money order with 
your full post-office address written plainly; be sure 


y 
to give your County, and mention this paper. 
Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps 
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GALVANIZED 


CEARED AERMOTOR 


Re-designed and much improved, furnishes power to 


PUMP, GRIND, CUT FEED, and SAW WOOD. 
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Does the work of 4 horses at half the cost of 
one, and is eo £ harnessed and never gets tired 

With our Steel Stub Towe. it is easy to put on barn. 
Send for elaborate des! for putting power in barn. 


igns 
AERMOTOR C0 12th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 


& 29 Beale St., San Franeisoo. 

Breech-Loader RISYOLes sis 

$7.50. bp eyed ey J 
(FLES $2.00 

ATCHES Sus fowres Steerer. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY MAN 


Only $1.00. Strength! Vitality ! 
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KNOW THYSELF, 


Or SELF-PRESERVATION. 


A new and onl 
Gold Medal PRIZE ESSAY on EXHAUS 
VITALITY and all NERVOUS and PHYSICAL 


DISEASES of MAN. 300 , cloth, gilt; 125 
invaluable prescriptions, Lg by mail. 
Descriptive Pros with indorsements FR 
of the Press and testimonials of the cured. 
Consultation in person or by mail. Expert trcat- 
ment. ddress Dr. W. H. Parker, or the Peabody 
Medical Institute, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass. 
The Science of Life, or Self-Preservation, is a 
treasure more valuable than Id. Read it now, 
every WEAK and NERVOUS map, and learn to be 
NG, VIGOROUS and MANLY. HEAL 
THYSELF ! — Medical Review. (Copyrighted.) 


ONCE 


| been the eve of his wedding with that puny 
creature who was no more fitted to be his 


mated with the rose; and once again I 
sought to change him. 

I did not succeed. No! ‘The Searcher of 
all Hearts knows I did not mean to work 
the ili I did. 

[Oh, my love! Would I had died before 
ou came—but that was not to be. Don’t 
ook at me out those sad blue eyes so re- 
roachfully. You cannot guess the tortures 

lieve suffered for the wrong I did you.] 

He came to me again. I knew he would, 
for [had willed itso. Hecame and spoke 
kindly and soothingly; he pitied me for 
the pain he unwittingly had caused me. So 
he said, but he spoke no word of love. 
And it was not his pity that I wanted. 

Then a fiend of jealousy and rage took 
possession of me and I put forth all the 
power I knew I held. 

I can see him now, his grand shoulders, 
bowed, his noble frame quivering in agony, 
his beautiful head hung down in shame, 
and sorrow, and self-reproach—yet he 
would not speak of love. 

Then, on a sudden, all my passionate 
love changed to fierce hate, my raging fury 
turned to stony coldness, and I cursed him 
with my spell. 

[Oh, my dear one! I blighted your 
young life. I turned your joy to bitterest 
woe. I, who was ready to give my life for 
you. Why didI not die before you came ?] 

“Go forth!” I cried. “Go forth! Go 
out! Out into the world, forgotten! You, 
who have erased me and my lovefrom your 
heart, shall be remembered no more! 
Wherever you may wander, whatsoever 
you may do, you and your work shall be 
asa passing dream to your fellows. No 
thought, no memory of you shall rest in 
their minds. You are erased from the 
memory of man. In the world, yet out of 
it; forgetting nothing, yet by all forgotten ; 
till the day you die on earth you are oblit- 
erated !” 

SoI stood and cursed him—cursed the 
thing I loved in the blind, despairing hate 
that overwhelmed me. 

I hear him now—‘‘God forgive you, Miss 
Struthers; God forgive you. If you pos- 
sess the power you have presumed to wield 
He will requite you with misery a thou- 
sandfold. ay He instead forgive you.” 

Then he passed out into the cruel, blind- 
ing rain—a thing forgotten. 

had gone too far. 

I had meant to revoke his doom when 
she—his puny sweetheart—had forgotten 
him ; but oh, merciful Father! I, too, had 
forgotten his existence ! 

I had included myself in that fearful 
curse! 

From that day henceforward my life has 
been one long, recurring torment. 

Hour by hour, day by day, week after 
week, year after year Ihave sought for the 
thing I had forgotten. 

Something had gone from my memory. 
I knew not what. I could not recall it. I 
have tried every art by which I might re- 
cover it, but it was never to be attained. 

Then I grew to hate myself, the world 
and all it contained, and gave myself up 
entirely to the quest of that forgotten 
thing. 

My books and my experiments have been 
of no avail. I have brought down a thou- 
sandfold curse upon my own head, a curse 
which has admitted of no atonement. 

[Oh, my beautiful love, you have been 
well avenged! You are now at peace. I 
go to everlasting torture! ‘‘ Mercy,” do 
you say? What mercy can there be for 
me? None! None! None! Arthur! My 
Arthur! I cast you out with my own 
hands! I forgot you, my own dear love, 
and now that it is too late for repentance, 
too late for redress, too late to undo the 
past, too late for any atonement—you are 
remembered. Oh, my love, my love, why 
did I not die before I ever saw you ?’’] 








EXTRACT FROM DR. BLACKWOQUD’S_JOURNAL. 

JULY 24TH.—I saw the body of poor 
Hazell committed to its last resting-place 
yesterday afternoon. Before the coffin lid 
was fastened down I took a last look at his 
face. I never saw so marked a change on 
the face of the dead before. All the 
drawn, tired, haggard lines had disap- 
peared and a peaceful calm, as of absolute 
rest, had taken the place of the look of 
hopeless misery written there when first I 
saw him. ; 

Miss Struthers died quietly this morn- 
ing, with the clergyman praying beside 
her. 

Thomson’s telegram tells me she was 

uite resigned. And well she might be. 
Life to her was, and would have contin- 
ued to be, one long torture. She had 
ruined the life of the man she loved in her 
selfish passion. E 

Strange thing this love. 

Mysterious ing this magnetism. 

Must study both. 


Boston, DECEMBER 18, 1890.—Very few 
words will tell the rest of this strange 
story. Miss Struthers lies in the family 
vault of the chapel attached to her old 
home, and unknown relatives have taken 
possession of her property. 4 

Arthur Hazell rests under a simple head- 
stone bearing the inscription: 








PEACE. 
GOD’S MERCY, 
| REMEMBERED. 








{ THE END. 
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VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, | 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 
is a select and limited school for young ladies desirous of pursuing any branch of higher education. 
A special inducement :» here offered to those who would acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 
of the French language. Drawing, Painting, Vocal Music, Type-writing and Stenography taught by 


Professors holding Testimonials of superior ability 
an Elementary Course. A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent. 


September 8. For terms and particulars apply to 


References required. 


from many of the American Clergy. There is also 
Reopens 


THE LADY SUPERIOR. 





PENSIONS! vox au. PENSIONS! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER who served 90 
days in the late war, and is now disabled, No MATTER HOW HE BECAME DISABLED, 
WIpows, MINOR CHILDREN AND DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. Pensions Increased. 


Soldiers of the INDIAN WARS and their Widows are entitled. 


Comrades: 


Place your cluimsin our hands and you will not make a mistake. 
claim on file, you can draw a pension under the New Law and then complete the old claim. 


If you havea 
Four years 


at the Front during the war and Twenty Years experience in the prosecution of Soldiers’ Claims has 


placed us in the front rank of reliable and successful attorneys. 
ADVICE FREE and no fee until claim is allowed. 


information on the subject of pensions. 


JAS. H. VERMILYA & 
622 and 624 Hst., N. W. 


(3 Mention this paper when you write. 


BE SURE to write us if you want any 


Co., Attorneys at Law. 
Washington, D. C. 








Reduced 42 pounds in 52 days and feels better. 


OBESITY. 


HEAVY PEOPLE. 
FAT FOLKS. 


NO DIETING. NO PURGING. 


Col. Henry Lee Carroll, Wheeling, W. Va., writes: 
“TI lost 48 pounds in eleven weeks by using Dr. 
Edison’s Obesity Band.” 

CURED IN LESS THAN TEN WEEKS. 

Since using your Obesity Pills I have lost over 3 

ounds a week; and feel stronger every day. I 
now of two ladies who have used Dr. Edison’s 
Obesity Pills and Fruit Salt ten weeks and have 
lost, one 34 pounds, the other 37. 
WILLIAM H. WHEELER, 
University Club, Chicago. 


OBESITY FRUIT SALT 


REDUCES FAT FAST AND SAFELY. 
BETTER DRINK THAN SODA. 
IS EFFERVESCENT AND SWEET. 
DOSE—One or two teaspoonfuls in a tumbler of 
water, as needed or desired. 


The Price Is $1.00 Per Bottle. 


Mailed free on receipt of price. 


Obesity Band, any size ~~ to 36 inches, is $2.50; 
10 cents extra for each additional inch in length. 
Pills are $1.50 per bottle, or three bottles for $4; 
enough for one treatment. 

You can buy the Pills, Bands and Salt direct 
from our stores, or by mail or express. 


LORING & CO, 


34 A 2 EAST WASHINGTON ST., Chicago, 


41-2 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
42 C3 W. 22d Street, New York City. 


Cut this out and keep it and send for our full- 
page (eight column) article on Obesity. 
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Develops, preserves Beauty. Will massace 


istered Trade-Mark. 
away wrinkles, lines, blemishes. Feeds and 
nourishes the skin. Gives a lovely Complex- 
ion and youthful bioom. The cure of pim- 
ples, blackheads, freckles, tan, sallow 
m ness, guaranteed. Price, @1, by mail, 
a; with Manual teaching Parisian Face 
Massage, also massage for bodily develop- 
ment, neuralgia, rheumatism: Face 
steaming, removal of superfluous hair, &c 
©., Proprietors. Detroit. Michigan. 
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SYLVAN TOILET 
Masaageo Facial Soap. for use with Massageo. For beauti- 
ing the complexion. Ry mail, 5@e. 
ADY W D to manage sale at home of the elegart 
Sylvan “Toilets.” Terms, Toilet Parlor Plan, and Beauty 


Book, “Art of Massage,” sent Free. 
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WOODBURY’S FACIAL. SOAP 








Druggists or sent by mail, 60c. A Sample 
Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
Beauty, illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
yand Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 
‘ on receipt of 4@c.¢ also Disfigure- 
Se” ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Indialnk 
and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfiuous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, st office or by letter, Open é a.m. te 6 p.m 
















Made in all styles and sizes, 
Lightest, strongestg easiest- 
working, safest, simplest 
most accurate, most com 
pact, and most modern. 


Model 1891 in_.82 cal, uses the reg- 
ular short and long rim and center- 
tire cartridges in the same rifle. 
Baves 60 per cent. on cost of ammu- 
nition over any other & calibre 
repeater 

Catal 


sisi, The Marin Fire Arms Go, "2s. 





Mail 





BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES. 





CATALOGUE FREE: 


NGFILL D-MASS 





UNIVERSAL WATCH 1,2 


We haveat last celve money back. Description: 
demonstrated 











American Lever Move- 
ment, Lantern Pinion, 
240 beats to minute ; 
bm Patent winding & 
B setting attach- 
ment requiring 
no key; Pa- 
tent Escape- 
ment and 


country for a low 
price. In lots of 










prisinglycheap 
and can sell it 








for $1.50. Regulator ; 
Every part is Strong case 
made and put of compo- 
together in YA\sition met- 
our New Eng- al. Gold 
land facto Plated & 
& every wate elegantly 
is timed and finished ; 
guaranteed 


by 
us. The publish- 
ers of this paper 
will tell you that 
our guarantee is 
good, It is just as 
shown in cut and de- 
scription, and anyone not with gold plated 
perfectly satisfied will re- CHAIN & CHAAM, 


PRICE, This watch will not vary @ minute in 30 days. 


3 for $4.00 ; $15.00 per dozen by Express. Nona 
sent ©. ©. D., but all warranted as ebove. 
1 
i 
POSTPAID. J 


ACCENT sel these watches in great 

quantities. nd Jor special terms and our 

ratalogue of 1000 specialties. : 
0. A. INGERSOLL & BRO.. 

R. 5, 6 Cortland st., New York. 
| CURE FITS! 
When I say cure I do not mean merely te stop them 
for a time and then have them return again, Imeans 
radical cure. I have made the d sease of FITS, EPL 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a hfe-long study, I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 

my infallible remedy, Give Express and | ost Office, 


H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pear! St., N. Y. 


HOME Studies FREE Onl to ping & Shorthand 
town given this privilege. Send stamps for lessons and 
full information, Perrin’s Commereial College, Buftalo, N.Y. 










Second- 
Hands; 
securely 
eZ packed in 
neat case 








WHIST LAWS teres iitetics w dhe 
w 


ith Duplicate Whist Rules, 





Send two-cent stamp to the Duplicate Whist Manufacturers, 


THLING BROS. & EVERARD, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FAT PEOPL to 15 Ibs. a month, at home, with- 





You can reduce your weight 10 





out starving or injury, by Dr. Clarke’s Home 
| Treatment. Proofs, Testimonials, Free. F. B. 
| Ca... tt E, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE FORTUNES OF WAR. 


SistEk Mary— Does Jessie return your love ?” 

BroTHeR Harry— No; that is the strongest. proof I have.” 
Sister-—"* How so?” 

BroTHrrR—* She returns everything else I send her.” 


HEADACHE! 


What a world of misery is embodied in the word! Physical 
and mental anguish combined! Why wit people persist in 
suffering an evil which they can free themselves from per- 
manently by the frequent use of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


in mild doses ? 

There never entered the portals-of any home, whether 
of prince or peasant, a more benign benefactor than this 
wonderful medicine—renowned throughout the world for its 
remarkable efficacy in relieving Weak Dicegstion, ConstIpPa- 
TION, Sick HEADACHE, LIVER COMPLAINT, AND OTHER DE- 
RANGED CONDITIONS OF THE VITAL Orcans. Beecham’s 
Pills wed/ certainly relieve persons suffering from the bad effects 
of overeating. They will surely DistopcE BiLe, STIR UP THE 
Liver, Cure Sick HEapacHEe, FEMALE AILMENTS, AND PRo- 
MOTE Goop HEALTH. y 


Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 











Famous the World over. 





Ask for BEECHAM’S, and take no others. 
gists, or mailed for 25 cents by 
B. F. ALLEN CO., New York Depot 365 Canal Street. 


PATENTS, PENSIONS, CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 


i.TRlionk OF ARRoEoLL, 


ATTORNEY AT-LAW , 


Washington, D.C. 


Of all Drug- 








A WEEK. 


Cod-liver oil suggests con- 
sumption; which is almost un- 
fortunate. Its best use is be- 
fore you fear consumption— 
when you begin to get thin. 
Consumption is only one of 
the dangers of thinness. 

Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver-oil makes the thin 
plump, and the plump are 
almost safe. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING—free. 


Scort & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South 
PR ns 2 a E, 132 South sth Avenue, 
_ Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 

oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1, 
25 








Armour’s 
Extract, 


45 lbs. of lean Beef required to 
make one pound of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. There are many 
ways of using Armour’s Extract. 
Our little Cook Book explains 
several. We mail it free. 


Armour, & Company 
Chicago. 











FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality ; beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniment. Darabiy con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Mopgratse Prices. Rea- 
SONABLE TERMS, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








a =i 


= “CROWN” [ee 
Sik PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


A cent spent (for postal) and sent te Bent (with address) is 
only lent, you’ll not repent, if you need now, or ever,a 
Piano or Organ. I offer prizes (value $1450) for best ver- 
ses on the goods. Ask how it’s done, Catalogue free. 
GEO. P. BENT,(Clerk No.18), Chicago, Ill.( Estab, 1870). 


& HEAD NOISES CURED 
DEAF: $ & HEAD NO SES ¢ pais 








. Successful when all remedies fail. Sol 
only by F. Hiscox, 358 Bway, N.¥. Write for book of proo’ 


Plain Facts About Catarrh, 


What is more teirocning: to the sufferer, or more 
disagreeable to patient and indulgent friends, than an 
offensive breath ? 

Catarrh is one of the great causes of a rank and 
putrid breath, and when once one is afflicted with this 
most prevalent disease he owes it to himself, and the 
courteous consideration of others, to cure the d 
if possible. The Dr. Bury Catarrh Snuff, if 
poanerty use i, will certainly cure the disease. Ca- 

rh comesgon gradually, and is often deep seated 
before the sufferer realizes his affliction. You cannot 
ex t to cure the Catarrh in a few days, but after 
judiciously using THE DR. BURY CATARRH SNUFF 
as directed a few weeks, marvelous results will be- 
come apparent, and eventually the disease will be- 
come entirely eradicated. 

At Druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 

DR. BURY MEDICAL Cd., 
ae West Troy, N. Y. 


SR. 

FORETOLD 

Written pre- 

diction of 

your life, 

20c. Give date of birth ASTROLOGER, 


Drawer K, Kansas City, Me. 


LADIES! 
ESH complexion, 
blemish, 











If you oulve 2 — 
t, 
FREE from blotch, 


redness, freck- 






mail, $1, 6 Boxe 
ew York, and all Ste 





Bis 6h rd | 


DETECTIVES 


Wanted in every county to act in the Secret Service under 
instructions from Capt. G » ex-Chief o 

cinnati. Experience not necessary. Established 11 years. Partic- 
ulars free. Address Grannan ve Bureau ar 
cade, Cincinnati, O. The methods and operationsofthis Bureau 
fnvestigated and found lawtul by United States Government. 
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'JAROS HYCIENIC 
UNDERWEAR 


MEN,WOMEN & CHILDREN. 
NON-SHRINKABLE—NON-IRRITATING. 
A PROTECTOR AGAINST 
COLD AS WELL AS HEAT. 
Mrs. PEARY, the first AMERICAN 
WOMAN at the 
NORTH POLE, 
and the entire Arctic Expedition under 
Lieut. PEARY, U. 8. N., is provided 

with this WEAR. 

Dr. M. E. Jones, to INDIA; Rev. Sam’l Jessup, tc 
SYRIA, wear these goods jn the TROPICS 
SOLD ON ITS MERITS, 
Endorsed by PHYSICIANS. Elaborate Catalogue FREE 

ENTION THIS PUBLICATION. 


x 
JAROS HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR CO., 831 Broadway, N. ¥ 


WATCH um 


POCKET $] QQ Strong & curable 
Lamp. “|, 








a= 1000 LIGHTS. 


_ _ 1,oooextra lights, roc. 
Sent upon receipt of price. A boon to every- 






MANUFACTURED BY 
FOLMER & SCHWING M’F’G CO., 
391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For sale by the trade. 





“The finish crowns the work.” 
But, if the finish is mean, it de- 
grades the whole job. 

This is truer of varnish than of 
almost anything else; but you do 
not know how to protect yourself. 

The “People’s Text-Book” will 
help you—sent free. 


MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN MuRPBY, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 











The above is a fac-simile of a box ofthe only genuine 
HELMET brand POLISHING PASTE. Refuse as worthless 
imitations, boxes with other helmets or without ourname, For 
sale everywhere, or send three two cent stamps for large sample 
20x, by mail, to the sole agents for United States, Canada and 


Mexico. Adolf Gohring & Co.,180 Pearl St., N.Y. 





WANTED-—Salesmen; who can eamly make $25 to $75 pet 
week, selliug the Celebrated thes 
ous Fountain Ink Eraser; patents recently issued. Sold ONLY 
by salesmen to whom we give EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY. The 
inless Clothes Line is the only line ever invented that holds 
clothes without pins—a perfect success. The Fountain Ink 
Eraser is entirely new, will erase ink instantly, aud is king 
of +) ha Ty Long will oe sample Ay ae sam- 
ie of both for with circulars, price-lists and terms. 
ure your of WE, at once. THE PINLESS CLOTHES 
LINE 60. 188 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mase. 


CGRANDEST OFFER 
___ EVER MADE. 


A fine $25 watch to every readeT 
of this poene, Cut this out and 
send it to us with yourfull name 
and address and we will send you 
one of these fine 14K. Goes ar tee 
inlaid watches. The of the 
case is made of fine jeweler’s 
metal which is guaranteed to 
wear 20 years. The movement is 
) beautifully jeweled and damask- 
§ eened throughout. You examine 
fit at the Express and if you are 
satisfiedtit On yar 
a to any $25 gold watch you may 
the mt our sample price 

, and it is yours, ‘ou W: 
send the cash, $5.85, 

order, thereby savi 
press , we will send you 


hain tomenn the FRRELE seven, “this otter 


chain 

will not be made n. Remember we send our guar- 

antee that the watch can be returned at any time 
thin one year if found otherwise than represented. 


Keene’s Mammoth Watch Hou 
Washington st.. Sample Dept. 26, Boston, Mass, 
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Important to Fleshy people. 


We have noticed a e article in the 
Boston Globe on reducing weight at a very 
small expense. It will pay our readers to 
send two cent stamp fora copy to Wilson 
Circulating Library, .10 Hamilton Place, 
Boston Mass. 


PHOTO 





17 only 10c., 58 for 2c., with large fllus. 
cat. THURBER & Co., Bay Shore, N. Y. 














